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eashaw, indulged in any further curiosity regarding 
the interior of the Pontiac, he did not make his 
active researches manifest to Rosey. Nor in spite of her 
father’s invitation did he again approach the galley—a fact 
which gave her her first vague impression in his favour. He 
seemed also to avoid the various advances which Mr. Nott 
appeared impelled to make, whenever they met in the passage, 
but did so without seemingly avoiding her, and marked his 
half contemptuous indifference to the elder Nott by an in- 
crease of respect to the young girl. She would have liked 
to ask him something about ships, and was sure his con- 
versation would have been more interesting than that of old 
Captain Bower, to whose cabin he had succeeded, who had 
once told her a ship was the “devil’s hencoop.” She 
would have liked also to explain to him that she was not 
in the habit of wearing a purple bonnet. But her 
thoughts were presently engrossed by an experience which 
interrupted the even tenor of her young life. 
She had been, as she afterwards remembered, impressed 
with a nervous restlessness one afternoon, which made it im- 
possible for her to perform her ordinary household duties, or even to indulge her favourite 
recreation of reading or castle building. She wandered over the ship and, impelled by the same 
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vague feeling of unrest, descended to the lower 
deck and the forward bulkhead where she had 
discovered the open hatch. It had not been 
again disturbed, nor was there any trace of 
further exploration. A little ashamed, she 
knew not why, of revisiting the scene of Mr. 
Renshaw’s researches, she was turning back 
when she noticed that the door which com- 
municated with de Ferriéres’s loft was partly 
open. The circumstance was so unusual that 
she stopped before it in surprise. There was 
no sound from within ; it was the hour when 
its queer occupant was always absent; he 
must have forgotten to lock the door or it 
had been unfastened by other hands. After 
a moment of hesitation she pushed it further 
open and stepped into the room. 

3y the dim light of two port-holes she 
could see that the floor was strewn and piled 
with the contents of a broken bale of curled 
horse hair, of which a few untouched bales 
still remained against the wall. A heap of 
morocco skins, some already cut in the form 
of chair cushion covers, and a few cushions 
unfinished and unstuffed lay in the light of 
the ports and gave the apartment the appear- 
ance of a cheap workshop. A rude instru- 
ment for combing the horse hair, awls, buttons, 
and thread heaped on a small bench showed 
that active work had been but recently 
interrupted. A cheap earthenware ewer and 
basin on the floor, and a pallet made of an 
open bale of horse hair, on which a ragged quilt 
and blanket were flung, indicated that the soli- 
tary worker dwelt and slept beside his work. 

The truth flashed upon the young girl’s 
active brain, quickened by seclusion and fed 
by solitary books. She read with keen eyes 
the miserable secret of her father’s strange 
guest in the poverty-stricken walls, in the 
mute evidences of menial handicraft per- 
formed in loneliness and privation, in this 
piteous adaptation of an accident to save the 
conscious shame of premeditated toil. She 
knew now why he had stammeringly refused 
to receive her father’s offer to buy back the 
goods he had given him; she knew now how 
hardly gained was the pittance that paid his 
rent and supported his childish vanity and 
grotesque pride. From a peg in the corner 
hung the familiar masquerade that hid his 
poverty—the pearl-grey trousers, the black 
frock coat, the tall shining hat—in hideous 
contrast to the penury of his surroundings. 
But if they were here, where was he, and in 
what new disguise had he escaped from his 
poverty? A vague uneasiness caused her to 
hesitate and return to the open door. She 
had nearly reached it when her eye fell on 
the pallet which it partly illuminated. A 


singular resemblance in the ragged heap made 
her draw closer. The faded quilt was a 
dressing-gown, and clutching its folds lay a 
white, wasted hand. : 

The emigrant childhood of Rose Nott had 
been more than once shadowed by scalping 
knives, and she was acquainted with Death. 
She went fearlessly to the couch and found that 
the dressing-gown was only an enwrapping of 
the emaciated and lifeless body of de Ferriéres. 
She did not retreat or call for help, but ex- 
amined him closely. He was unconscious 
but not pulseless; he had evidently been 
strong enough to open the door for air or 
suecour, but had afterwards fallen in a fit on 
the couch. She flew to her father’s locker 
and the galley fire, returned, and shut the 
door behind her, and by the skilful use of 
hot water and whisky soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing a faint colour take the place 
of the faded rouge in the ghastly cheeks. 
She was still chafing his hands when he 
slowly opened his eyes. With a start, he 
made a quick attempt to push aside her hands 
and rise. But she gently restrained him. 

“ Eh—what !” he stammered, throwing his 
face back from hers with an effort and trying 
to turn it to the wall. 

“You have been ill.” she said quietly. 
“Drink this.” 

With his face still turned away he lifted 
the cup to his chattering teeth. When he 
had drained it he threw a trembling glance 
around the room and at the door. 

“There’s no one been here but myself,” 
she said quickly. “I happened to see the 
door open as I passed. I didn’t think it 
worth while to call any one.” 

The searching look he gave her turned 
into an expression of relief, which to her 
infinite uneasiness again feebly lightened into 
one of antiquated gallantry. He drew the 
dressing-gown around him with an air. 

“ Ah! it is a goddess, Mademoiselle, that 
has deigned to enter the cell where—where 
—I—amuse myself. It is droll—is it not? 
I came here to make—what you call—the 
experiment of your father’s fabric. I make 
myself—ha! ha!—like a workman. Ah, 
Bah! the heat, the darkness, the plebeian 
motion make my head to go round. I stagger, 
I faint, 1 cry out, I fall. But what of 
that? The great God hears my ery and 
sends me an angel. Voila/” 

He attempted an easy gesture of gallantry, 
but overbalanced himself and fell sideways 
on the pallet with a gasp. Yet there was so 
much genuine feeling mixed with his gro- 
tesque affectation, so much piteous conscious- 
ness of the ineffectiveness of his falsehood, 
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that the young girl, who had turned away, 
came back and laid her hand upon his arm. 

“ You must lie still and try to sleep,” she 
said gently. “I will return again. Perhaps,” 
she added, “there is some one I can send for?” 

He shook his head violently. Then in his old 
manner added, “ After Mademoiselle—noone.” 

“T mean—” she hesitated ; “ have you no 
friends ?” 

“ Friends, ah! without doubt.” He shrug- 
ged his shoulders. “ But Mademoiselle will 
comprehend , 

“ You are better now,” said Rosey quickly, 
“and no one need know anything if you 
don’t wish it. Try to sleep. You need not 
lock the door when I go; I will see that no 
one comes in.” 

He flushed faintly and averted his eyes. 
“Tt is too droll, Mademoiselle, is it not?” 

“Of course it is,” said Rosey, glancing 
round the miserable room. 

“ And Mademoiselle is an angel.” 

He carried her hand to his lips humbly— 
his first purely unaffected action. She slipped 
through the door and softly closed it behind 
her. 

Reaching the upper deck she was relieved 
to find her father had not returned, and her 
absence had been unnoticed. For she had 
resolved to keep de Ferriéres’s secret to her- 
self from the moment that she had unwittingly 
discovered it, and to do this and still be able 
to watch over him without her father’s 
knowledge required some caution. She was 
conscious of his strange aversion to the 
unfortunate man without understanding the 
reason, but as she was in the habit of enter- 
taining his caprices more from affectionate 
tolerance of his weakness than reverence of 
his judgment she saw no disloyalty to him in 
withholding a confidence that might be dis- 
loyal to another. “It won’t do father any 
good to know it,” she said to herself, “ and if 
it did it oughtn’t to,’ she added with 
triumphant feminine logic. But the impres- 
sion made upon her by the spectacle she had 
just witnessed was stronger than any other 
consideration. The revelation of de Ferriéres’s 
secret poverty seemed a chapter from a 
romance of her own weaving ; for a moment 
it lifted the miserable hero out of the depths 
of his folly and selfishness. She forgot the 
weakness of the man in the strength of his 
dramatic surroundings. It partly satisfied a 
craving she had felt ; it was not exactly the 
story of the ship as she had dreamed it, but 
it was an episode in her experience of it that 
broke its monotony. That she should soon 
learn, perhaps from de Ferriéres’s own lips, 
the true reason of his strange seclusion, and 
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that it involved more than appeared to her 
now, she never for a moment doubted. 

At the end of an hour she again knocked 
softly at the door, carrying some light nour- 
ishment she had prepared for him. He was 
asleep, but she was astounded to find that in 
the interval he had managed to dress himself 
completely in his antiquated finery. It was 
a momentary shock to the illusion she had 
been fostering, but she forgot it in the pitiable 
contrast between his haggard face and his 
pomatumed hair and beard, the jauntiness of 
his attire and the collapse of his invalid 
figure. When she had satisfied herself 
that his sleep was natural, she busied 
herself softly in arranging the miserable 
apartment. With a few feminine touches 
she removed the slovenliness of misery and 
placed the loose material and ostentatious 
evidences of his work on one side. Finding 
that he still slept, and knowing the import- 
ance of this natural medication, she placed 
the refreshment she had brought by his side 
and noiselessly quitted the apartment. Hurry- 
ing through the gathering darkness between 
decks she once pr twice thought she had 
heard footsteps, and paused, but encountering 
no one, attributed the impression to her over- 
consciousness. Yet she thought it prudent 
to go to the galley first, where she lingered 
a few moments before returning to the cabin. 
On entering she was a little startled at ob- 
serving a figure seated at her father’s desk, but 
was relieved at finding it was Mr. Renshaw. 

He rose and put aside the book he had 
idly picked up. “I am afraid I am an 
intentional intruder this time, Miss Nott. 
But I found no one here and I was tempted 
to look into this ship-shape little snuggery. 
You see the temptation got the better of me.” 

His voice and smile were so frank and 
pleasant, so free from his previous restraint, 
yet still respectful, so youthful, yet manly, 
that Rosey was affected by them even in her 
pre-occupation. Her eyes brightened and 
then dropped before his admiring glance. 
Had she known that the excitement of the 
last few hours had brought a wonderful 
charm into her pretty face, had aroused the 
slumbering life of her half-wakened beauty, 
she would have been more confused. As it 
was, she was only glad that the young man 
should turn out to be “nice.” Perhaps he 
might tell her something about ships ; perhaps 
if she had only known him longer she might, 
with de Ferriéres’s permission, have shared 
her confidence with him, and enlisted his 
sympathy and assistance. She contented 
herself with showing this anticipatory grati- 
tude in her face as she begged him, with the 
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*** And Mademoiselle is an angel.’” 
From a Drawing by Hucn Tuomson. 


timidity of a maiden hostess, to resume his 
seat. 

But Mr. Renshaw seemed to talk only to 
make her talk, and I am forced to admit 
that Rosey found this almost as pleasant. 
Tt was not long before he was in possession 
of her simple history from the day of her 
baby emigration to California to the trans- 


fer of her childish life to the old ship, and 
even of much of the romantic fancies she 
had woven into her existence there. What- 
ever ulterior purpose he had in view, he 
listened as attentively as if her artless 
chronicle was filled with practical information. 
Once, when she had paused for breath, he 
suid gravely, “I must ask you to show me 
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over this wonderful ship some day that I 
may see it with your eyes.” 

“ But I think you know it already better 
than I do,” said Rosey, with a smile. 

Mr. Renshaw’s brow clouded slightly. 
“Ah,” he said, with a touch of his former 
restraint ; “and why?” 

“Well,” said Rosey timidly, “I thought you 
went round and touched things in a familiar 
way as if you had handled them before.” 

The young man raised his eyes to Rosey’s 
and kept them there long enough to 
bring back his gentler expression. “Then, 
because I found you trying on a very queer 
bonnet the first day I saw you,” he said 
mischievously, “ I ought to believe you were 
in the habit of wearing one.” 

In the first flush of mutual admiration 
young people are apt to find a laugh quite 
as significant as a sigh for an expression 
of sympathetic communion, and this master- 
stroke of wit convulsed them both. In the 
midst of it Mr. Nott entered the cabin. But 
the complacency with which he viewed the 
evident perfect understanding of the pair was 
destined to suffer some abatement. Rosey, 
suddenly conscious that she was in some way 
participating in ridicule of her father through 
his unhappy gift, became embarrassed. Mr. 
Renshaw’s restraint returned with the 
presence of the old man. In vain, at first, 
Abner Nott strove with profound levity to 
indicate his arch comprehension of the situa- 
tion, and in vain, later, becoming alarmed, 
he endeavoured, with cheerful gravity, to 
indicate his utter obliviousness of any but a 
business significance in their téte @-téte. 

“T oughtn’t to hev intruded, Rosey,” he 
said, “when you and the gentleman were 
talkin’ of contracts, mebbee ; but don’t mind 
me. I’m on the fly, anyhow, Rosey dear, 
hevin’ to see a man round the corner.” 

But even the attitude of withdrawing did 
not prevent the exit of Renshaw to his 
apartment and of Rosey to the galley. Left 
alone in the cabin, Abner Nott felt in the 
knots and tangles of his beard for a reason. 
Glancing down at his prodigious boots which, 
covered with mud and gravel, strongly em- 
phasised his agricultural origin, and gave 
him a general appearance of standing on his 
own broad acres, he was struck with an idea. 
“It’s them boots,” he whispered to himself 
softly ; ‘they somehow don’t seem ’xactly to 
trump or follow suit in this yer cabin ; they 
don’t hitch into any thin’, but jist slosh 
round loose, and so to speak play it alone. 
And them young critters nat’rally feels it and 
gets out o’ the way.”’ Acting upon this instinct 
with his usual precipitate caution, he at once 


proceeded to the nearest second-hand shop 
and, purchasing a pair of enormous carpet 
slippers, originally the property of a gouty 
sea-captain, reappeared with a strong sugges- 
tion of newly upholstering the cabin. The im- 
provement, however, was fraught with a por- 
tentous circumstance. Mr. Nott’s footsteps, 
which usually announced his approach all over 
the ship, became stealthy and inaudible. 

Meantime Miss Rosey had taken advantage 
of the absence of her father to visit her 
patient. To avoid attracting attention she 
did not take a light, but groped her way to 
the lower deck and rapped softly at the door. 
It was instantly opened by de Ferriéres. 
He had apparently appreciated the few 
changes she had already made in the room, 
and had himself cleared away the pallet 
from which he had risen to make two low 
seats against the wall. Two bits of candle 
placed on the floor illuminated the beams 
above, the dressing-gown was artistically 
draped over the solitary chair, and a pile of 
cushions formed another seat. With elabo- 
rate courtesy he handed Miss Rosey to the 
chair, He looked pale and weak, though 
the gravity of the attack had evidently 
passed. Yet he persisted in remaining stand- 
ing. “If I sit,” he explained with a gesture, 
“T shall again disgrace myself by sleeping in 
Mademoiselle’s presence. Yes! I shall sleep— 
I shall dream—and wake to find her gone?” 

More embarrassed by his recovery than 
when he was lying helplessly before her, she 
said hesitatingly that she was glad he was 
better, and that she hoped he liked the broth. 

“Tt was manna from Heaven, Mademoi- 
selle. See, I have taken it all—every precious 
drop. What else could I have done for 
Mademoiselle’s kindness ¢”’ 

He showed her the empty bowl. A swift 
conviction came upon her that the man had 
been suffering from want of food. The 
thought restored her self-possession even 
while it brought the tears to her eyes. “I 
wish you would let me speak to father—or 
some one,” she said impulsively, and stopped. 

A quick and half insane gleam of terror 
and suspicion lit up his deep eyes. “ For 
what, Mademoiselle ! For an accident—that 
is nothing—absolutely nothing, for I am 
strong and well now—see!” he said trem- 
blingly. “Or for a whim—for a folly you 
may say, that they will misunderstand. No, 
Mademoiselle is good, is wise. She will say 
to herself, ‘I understand, my friend Mon- 
sieur de Ferriéres for the moment has a 
secret. He would seem poor, he would take 
the réle of artisan, he would shut himself up 
in these walls—perhaps I may guess why, 
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but it is his secret. I think of it no more.” 
He caught her hand in his with a gesture 
that he would have made one of gallantry, 
but that in its tremulous intensity became a 
piteous supplication. 

“I have said nothing, and will say nothing, 
if you wish it,’ said Rosey hastily ; “ but 
others may find out how you live here. This 
is not fit work for you. You seem to be 
a—a gentleman. You ought to be a lawyer, 
or a doctor, or in a bank,” she continued 
timidly, with a vague enumeration of the 
prevailing degrees of local gentility. 

He dropped her hand. “Ah! does not 
Mademoiselle comprehend that it is because 
I am a gentleman that there is nothing 
between it and this? Look!” he continued 
almost fiercely. “ What if I told you it is 
the lawyer, it is the doctor, it is the banker 
that brings me, a gentleman, to this, eh? Ah, 
bah! What dolIsay? This is honest, what 
I do! But the lawyer, the banker, the 
doctor, what are they?” He shrugged his 
shoulders and pacing the apartment with a 
furtive glance at the half anxious, half 
frightened girl, suddenly stopped, dragged a 
small portmanteau from behind the heap of 
bales and opened it. “ Look, Mademoiselle,” 
he said, tremulously lifting a handful of 
worn and soiled letters and papers. “ Look— 
these are the tools of your banker, your 
lawyer, your doctor. With this the banker 
will make you poor, the lawyer will prove 
you a thief, the doctor will swear you are 
crazy, eh? What shall you call the work of 
a gentleman—this—” he dragged the pile of 
cushions forward—* or this?” 

To the young girl’s observant eyes some 
of the papers appeared to be of a legal or 
official character and others like bills of 
lading, with which she was familiar. Their 
half-theatrical exhibition reminded her of 
some play she had seen; they might be the 
clue to some story or the mere worthless 
hoardings of a diseased fancy. Whatever 
they were, de Ferrieres did not apparently 
care to explain further; indeed, the next 
moment his manner changed to his old 
absurd extravagance. “ But this is stupid 
for Mademoiselle to hear. What shall we 
speak of? Ah! what should we speak of in 
Mademoiselle’s presence ?”’ 

“But are not these papers valuable?” 
asked Rosey, partly to draw her host’s 
thoughts back to their former channel. 

“Perhaps.” He paused and regarded the 
young girl fixedly. “Does Mademoiselle 
think so?” 

“T don’t 
should I?” 


know,” said Rosey. ‘“ How 
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“Ah! if Mademoiselle thought so—if 
Mademoiselle would deign———” He stopped 
again and placed his hand upon his forehead. 
“It might be so!”’ he muttered. : 

“T must go now,” said Rosey hurriedly, 
rising with an awkward sense of constraint. 
‘Father will wonder where I am.” 

“T shall explain. I will accompany you 
Mademoiselle.” 

“No, no,” said Rosey, quickly ; “ he must 
not know I have been here!” She stopped. 
The honest blush flew to her cheek, and then 
returned again, because she had blushed. 

De Ferriéres gazed at her with an exalted 
look. Then drawing himself to his full 
height, he said, with an exaggerated and 
indescribable gesture, “Go, my child, go. 
Tell your father that you have been alone 
and unprotected in the abode of poverty and 
suffering, but—that it was in the presence 
of Armand de Ferriéres.” 

He threw open the door with a bow that 
nearly swept the ground, but did not again 
offer to take her hand. At once impressed 
and embarrassed at this crowning incon- 
gruity, her pretty lip trembled between a 
smile and a ery as she said, “ Good night,” 
and slipped away into the darkness. 

Erect and grotesque de Ferriéres retained 
the same attitude until the sound of her foot- 
steps was lost, when he slowly began to close 
the door. But a strong arm arrested it from 
without, and a large carpeted foot appeared 
at the bottom of the narrowing opening. 
The door yielded, and Mr. Abner Nott entered 
the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WirTs an exclamation and a hurried glance 
around him, de Ferriéres threw himself be- 
fore the intruder. But slowly lifting his 
large hand, and placing it on his lodger's 
breast, he quietly overbore the sick man’s 
feeble resistance with an impact of power 
that seemed almost as moral as it was phy- 
sical. He did not appear to take any notice 
of the room or its miserable surroundings ; 
indeed, scarcely of the occupant. Still 
pushing him, with abstracted eyes and im- 
mobile face, to the chair that Rosey had just 
quitted, he made him sit down, and then took 
up his own position on the pile of cushions 
opposite. His usually underdone complexion 
was of watery blueness, but his dull, ab- 
stracted glance appeared to exercise a certain 
dumb, narcotic fascination on his lodger. 

“T mout,” said Nott, slowly, “ hev laid ye 
out here on sight, without enny warnin’, 
or dropped ye in yer tracks in Montgomery 
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Street, wherever ther was room to work a 
six-shooter in comf’ably? Johnson, of Peta- 
luny—him, ye know, ez had a game eye— 
fetched Flynn comin’ outer meetin’ one 
Sunday, and it was only on account of his 
wife, and she a second-hand one, so to speak. 
There was Walker, of Contra Costa, plugged 
that young Sacramento chap, whose name I 
disremember, full o’ holes just ez he was 
sayin’ ‘Good bye’ to his darter. I mout 
hev done all this if it had settled things to 
please me. For while you and Flynn and 
that Sacramento chap ez all about the same 
sort o’ men, Rosey’s a different kind from 
their sort o’ women.” 

“ Mademoiselle is an angel!” said de Fer- 
riéres, suddenly rising, with an excess of 
extravagance. “‘ A saint! Look! I cram the 
lie, ha! down his throat who challenges it.” 

“ Ef by mam’selle ye mean my Rosey,” 
said Nott, quietly laying his powerful hands 
on de Ferriére’s shoulders, and slowly pin- 
ning him down again upon his chair, “ ye’re 
about right. though she ain’t mam’selle yet. 
Ez I was sayin’, I might hev killed you off 
hand if 1 hed thought it would hev been a 
good thing for Rosey.” 

“For her? Ah, well! Look, I am ready,” 
interrupted de Ferriéres, again springing to 
his feet, and throwing open his coat with 
both hands. “ See! here at my heart—fire !” 

“ Ez I was sayin’,” continued Nott, once 
more pressing the excited man down in his 
chair, “I might hev wiped ye out—and 
mebbee ye wouldn’t hev keered—or you 
might hev wiped me out, and I mout hev 
said, ‘ Thank ’ee,’ but I reckon this ain’t a 
case for what's comf’able for you and me. 
It’s what’s good for Rosey. And the thing to 
kalkilate is, what’s to be done.” 

His small round eyes for the first time 
rested on de Ferriéres’s face, and were quickly 
withdrawn. It was evident that this ab- 
stracted look, which had fascinated his 
lodger, was merely a resolute avoidance of 
de Ferriéres’s glance, and it became apparent 
later that this avoidance was due to a ludicrous 
appreciation of de Ferriéres’s attractions. 

“ And after we’ve done that we must kalki- 
late what Rosey is, and what Rosey wants. 
P’raps, ye allow, you know what Rosey is ! 
P’raps you’ve seen her prance round in 
velvet bonnets and white satin slippers, and 
sich. P’raps you’ve seen her readin’ tracks 
and v’yages, without waitin’ to spell a word, 
or catch her breath. But that ain’t the 
Rosey ez J know. 
crawl in and out the tail-board of a Mizzouri 
wagon on the alcali pizoned plains, where 
there wasn’t another bit of God’s mercy on 
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It’s a little child ez uster 
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yearth to be seen for miles and miles. It’sa 
little gal as uster hunger and thirst ez 
quiet and mannerly ez she now eats and 
drinks in plenty ; whose voice was ez steady 
with Injins yelling round her nest in the 
leaves on Sweetwater ez in her purty cabin 
up yonder. That's the gal ez I know! 
That’s the Rosey ez my ole woman puts into 
my arms one night arter we left Laramie 
when the fever was high, and sez, ‘ Abner, 
sez she, ‘the chariot is swingin’ low for me 
to-night, but thar ain’t room in it for her or 
you to git in or hitch on. Take her and rare 
her, so we kin all jine on the other shore,’ 
sez she. And I'd knowed the other shore 
wasn’t no Kaliforny. And that night, p’raps, 
the chariot swung lower than ever before, 
and my ole woman stepped into it, and left 
me and Rosey to creep on in the old wagon 
alone. It’s them kind o’ things,” added Mr. 
Nott thoughtfully, “that seem to pint to 
my killin’ you on sight ez the best thing to 
be done. And yet Rosey mightn’t like it.” 

He had slipped one of his feet out of his 
huge carpet slippers, and, as he reached down 
to put it on again, he added calmly: “ And 
ez to yer marrying her it ain’t to be done.” 

The utterly bewildered expression which 
transfigured de Ferri¢res’s face at this an 
nouncement was unobserved by Nott’s averted 
eyes, nor did he perceive that his listener the 
next moment straightened his erect figure 
and adjusted his cravat. 

“ Ef Rosey,” he continued, “hez read in 
vy’ges and tracks in Eyetalian and French 
countries of such chaps ez you and kalki 
lates you're the right kind to tie to, mebbee 
it mout hev done if youl’d been livin’ over 
thar in a pallis, but somehow it don’t jibe 
in over here and agree with a ship—and that 
ship lying comf'able ashore in San Francisco. 
You don’t seem to suit the climate, you see, 
and your general gait is likely to stampede 
the other cattle. Agin,” said Nott, with an 
ostentation of looking at his companion but 
really gazing on vacancy, “this fixed up, 
antique style of yours goes better with them 
ivy kivered ruins in Rome and Palmyry that 
Rosey’s mixed you up with, than it would 
yere. I ain’t sayin’,’ he added as de 
Ferriéres was about to speak, “I ain’t sayin’ 
ez that child ain’t smitten with ye. It ain’t 
no use to lie and say she don’t prefer you to 
her old father, or young chaps of her own 
age and kind. I’ve seed it afor now. I 
suspicioned it afor I seed her slip out o’ this 
place to-night. Thar! keep your hair on, 
such ez it is!” he added as de Ferriéres 
attempted a quick deprecatory gesture. “I 
ain’t askin’ yer how often she comes here, 
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nor what she sez to you nor you to her. I 
ain’t asked her and I don’t ask you. I'll 
allow ez you've settled all the preliminaries 
and bought her the ring and sich; I’m only 
askin’ you now, kalkilatin’ you've got ail 
the keerds in your own hand, what you'll 
take to step out and leave the board ?” 

The dazed look of de Ferriéres might have 
forced itself even upon Nott’s one-idead 
fatuity, had it not been a part of that gentle- 
man’s system delicately to look another way 
at that moment so as not to embarrass his 
adversary’s calculation. “ Pardon,” stam- 
mered de Ferriéres, “ but I do not compre- 
hend!” He raised his hand to his head. 
“T am not well—I am stupid. Ah, mon 
Dieu !” 

“T ain’t sayin’,” added Nott more gently, 
“ez you don’t feel bad. It’s nat’ral. But 
it ain’t business. I’m asking you,” he con- 
tinued, taking from his breast-pocket a large 
wallet, “how much you'll take in cash now, 
and the rest next steamer day, to give up 
Rosey and leave the ship.” 

De Ferriéres staggered to his feet despite 
Nott’s restraining hand. “To leave Made- 
moiselle and leave the ship?” he said huskily, 
“is it not?” 

“In course. Yer can leave things yer 
just ez you found ’em when you came, you 
know.” continued Nott, for the first time 
looking around the miserable apartment. 
“Tt’s a business job. I'll take the bales 
back ag’in, and you kin reckon up what you're 
out, countin’ Rosey and loss o’ time.” 

“ He wishes me to go—he has said,” re- 
peated de Ferriéres to himself thickly. 

“ Ef you mean me when you say him, and 
ez thar ain’t any other man around, I reckon 
you do— yes !’” 

*“ And he asks me—he—this man of the 
feet and the daughter—.asks me—de Ferriéres 
—what I will take,” continued de Ferriéres, 
buttoning his coat. “No! it isa dream!” 
He walked stiffly to the corner where his 
portmanteau lay, lifted it, and going to the 
outer door, a cut through the ship’s side that 
communicated with the alley, unlocked it 
and flung it open to the night. A thick 
mist like the breath of the ocean flowed into 
the room. 

“ You ask me what I shall take to go,” 
he said as he stood on the threshold. “I 
shall take what you cannot give, Monsieur, 
but what I would not keep if I stood here 
another moment. I take my Honour, Mon- 
sieur, and—I take my leave!” 

For a moment his grotesque figure was 
outlined in the opening, and then disappeared 
as if he had dropped into an invisible 
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ocean below. Stupified and disconcerted at 
this complete success of his overtures, Abner 
Nott remaimed speechless, gazing at the 
vacant space until a cold influx of the mist 
recalled him. Then he rose and shuffled 
quickly to the door. 


“Hi! Ferrers! Look yer—Say! Wot’s 
your hurry, pardner ?” 
But there was no response. The thick 


mist, which hid the surrounding objects, 
seemed to deaden all sound also. After a 
moment's pause he closed the door, but did 
not lock it, and retreating to the centre of 
the room remained blinking at the two 
candles and plucking some perplexing problem 
from his beard. Suddenly an idea seized 
him. Rosey! Where was she? Perhaps 
it had been a preconcerted plan, and she had 
fled with him. Putting out the lights he 
stumbled hurriedly through the passage to 
the gangway above. The cabin-door was 
open; there was the sound of voices— 
Renshaw’s and Rosey’s. Mr. Nott felt 
relieved but not unembarrassed. He would 
have avoided his daughter’s presence that 
evening. But even while making this resolu- 
tion with characteristic infelicity he blun- 
dered into the room. Rosey looked up with a 
slight start; Renshaw’s animated face was 
changed to its former expression of inward 
discontent. 

“You came in so like a ghost, father,” 
said Rosey with a slight peevishness that 
was new to her. “ And I thought you were 
in town. Don’t go, Mr. Renshaw.” 

But Mr. Renshaw intimated that he had 
already trespassed upon Miss Nott’s time 
and ihat no doubt her father wanted to talk 
with her To his surprise and annoyance 
however, Mr. Nott insisted on accompanying 
him to his room, and without heeding Ren- 
shaw’s cold ** Good-night,” entered and closed 
the door behind him. 

“P’rap’s,” said Mr. Nott with a troubled 
air, “you disremember that when you first 
kem here you asked me if you could hev 
that ’er loft that the Frenchman had down 
stairs.” 

“No, I don’t remember it,” said Renshaw 
almost rudely. “ But,” he added after a 
pause, with the air of a man obliged to 
revive a stale and unpleasant memory, “ if I 
did—what about it?” 

“ Nuthin’, only that you kin hev it to- 
morrow, ez that ‘ere Frenchman is movin’ 
out,” responded Nott. “I thought you was 
sorter keen about it when you first kem.” 

“Umph ! we'll talk about it to-morrow.” 
Something in the look of wearied perplexity 
with which Mr. Nott was beginning to regard 
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his own mal @ propos presence, arrested the 
young man’s attention. “ What’s the reason 
you didn’t sell this old ship long ago, take a 
decent house in the town and bring up your 


daughter like a lady?” he asked with a 
sudden blunt good humour. But even this 
implied blasphemy against the habitation he 
worshipped did not prevent Mr. Nott from 
his usual misconstruction of the question. 


“T reckon now Rosey’s got high-flown ideas 
of livin’ in a castle with ruins, ch,” he said 
cunningly. 

“Haven't heard her say,” returned Ren- 
shaw abruptly. “ Good-night.” 

Firmly convinced that Rosey had been 
unable to conceal from Mr. Renshaw the 
influence of her dreams of a _ castellated 
future with de Ferriéres, he regained the 
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cabin. Satisfying himself that his daughter 
had retired, he sought his own couch. But 
not to sleep. The figure of de Ferriéres 
standing in the ship side and melting into 
the outer darkness, haunted him, and com- 
pelled him in dreams to rise and follow him 
through the alleys and byeways of the 
crowded city. Again, it was a part of his 
morbid suspicion that he now invested the 
absent man with a potential significance and 
an unknown power. What deep-laid plans 
might he not form to possess himself of Rosey, 
of which he, Abner Nott, would be ignorant ? 
Unchecked by the restraint of a father’s roof 
he would now give full license to his power. 
“Said he’d take his Honour with him,” mut- 
tered Abner to himself in the dim watches of 
the night ; “ lookin’ at that sayin’ in its right 
light, it looks bad.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue elaborately untruthful account which 
Mr. Nott gave his daughter of de Ferriéres’s 
sudden departure was more fortunate than 
his usual equivocations. While it disappointed 
and slightly mortified her, it did not seem to 
her inconsistent with what she already knew 
of him. “Said his doctor had ordered him 
to quit town under an hour, owing to a comin’ 
attack of hay fever, and he had a friend from 
furrin parts waitin’ him at the Springs, 
Rosey,” explained Nott, hesitating between 
his desire to avoid his daughter’s eyes and 
his wish to observe her countenance. 

“Was he worse ?—I mean did he look badly, 
father?” asked Rosey thoughtfully. 

“T reckon not exackly bad. Kinder looked 
ez if he mout be worse soon ef he didn’t 
hump hisself.” 

“ Did you see him ?—in his room?” asked 
Rosey anxiously. Upon the answer to this 
simple question depended the future confiden- 
tial relations of fatherand daughter. If her 
father had himself detected the means by 
which his lodger existed she felt that her 
own obligations to secrecy had been removed. 
But Mr. Nott’s answer disposed of this vain 
hope. It was a response after his usual 
fashion to the question he imagined she art- 
fully wished to ask, i.e. if he had discovered 
their rendezvous of the previous night. This 
it was part of his peculiar delicacy to ignore. 
Yet his reply showed that he had been 
unconscious of the one miserable secret that 
he might have read easily. 

“JT was there an hour or so—him and 
me alone—discussin’ trade. I reckon he’s got 
a good thing outer that curled horse hair, 
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for I see he’s got in an invoice 0’ cushions. 
I’ve stored ’em all in the forrard bulkhead 
until he sends for em, ez Mr. Renshaw hez 
taken the loft.” 

But although Mr. Renshaw had taken the 
loft, he did not seem in haste to occupy it. 
He spent part of the morning in uneasily 
pacing his room, in occasional sallies into the 
street from which he purposelessly returned, 
and once or twice in distant and furtive con- 
templation of Rosey at work in the galley. 
This last observation was not unnoticed by 
the astute Nott, who at once conceiving that 
he was nourishing a secret and hopeless pas- 
sion for Rosey, began to consider whether it 
was not his duty to warn the young man of 
her preoccupied affections. But Mr. Ren 
shaw’s final disappearance obliged him to 
withhold his confidence till morning. 

This time Mr. Renshaw left the ship with 
the evident determination of some settled 
purpose. He walked rapidly until he reached 
the counting house of Mr. Sleight, when he 
was at once shown into a private office. In 
a few moments Mr. Sleight, a brusque but 
passionleess man, joined him. 

“ Well,” said Sleight, closing the door care- 
fully. “ What news?” 

“None,” said Renshaw bluntly. “ Look 
here, Sleight,” he added, turning to him 
suddenly. “Let me out of this game. I 
don’t like it.” 

“ Does that mean you’ve found nothing?” 
asked Sleight, sarcastically. 

“Tt means that I haven’t looked for any- 
thing, and that I don’t intend to without the 
full knowledge of that d—d fool who owns 
the ship.” 

“You've changed your mind since you 
wrote that letter, said Sleight coolly, produc- 
ing from a drawer the note already known to 
the reader. Renshaw mechanically extended 
his hand to take it. Mr. Sleight dropped the 
letter back into the drawer which he quietly 
locked. The apparently simple act dyed Mr. 
Renshaw’s cheek with colour, but it vanished 
quickly and with it any token of his pre- 
vious embarrassment. He looked at Sleight 
with the convinced air of a resolute man who 
had at last taken a disagreeable step but 
was willing to stand by the consequences. 

“ T have changed my mind,” he said coolly. 
“JT found out that it was one thing to go 
down there as a skilled prospector might go 
to examine a mine that was to be valued 
according to his report of the indications, 
but that it was entirely another thing to go 
and play the spy in a poor devil’s house in 
order to buy something he didn’t know he 
was selling and wouldn’t sell if he did.” 
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« And something that the man he bought 
of didn’t think of selling ;something he him- 
self never paid for, and never expected to 
buy,” sneered Sleight. 

“But something that we expect to buy 
from our knowledge of all this, and it is that 
which makes all the difference.” 

“But you knew all this before.” 

“T never saw it in this light before! I 
never thought of it until I was living there 
face to face with the old fool, I was intending 
to overreach. I never was sure of it until this 
morning, when he actually turned out one 
of his lodgers that I might have the very 
room I required to play off our little game 
incomfortably. When he did that I made up 
my mind to drop the whole thing, and I’m 
here to do it.” 

“ And let somebody else take the respon- 
sibility—with the percentage—unless you've 
also felt it your duty to warn Nott too,” said 
Sleight with a sneer. 

“ You only dare say that to me, Sleight,” 
said Renshaw quietly, “ because you have in 
that drawer an equal evidence of my folly 
and my confidence ; but if you are wise you 
will not presume too far on either. Let us 
see how we stand. Through the yarn of a 
drunken captain’ and a mutinous sailor you 
became aware of an unclaimed shipment of 
treasure, concealed in an unknown ship that 
entered this harbour. You are enabled 
through me to corroborate some facts and 
identify the ship. You proposed to me, as a 
speculation, to identify the treasure if pos- 
sible before you purchased the ship. I 
accepted the offer without consideration ; on 
consideration I now decline it, but without 
prejudice or loss to any one but myself. As 
to your insinuation I need not remind you 
that my presence here to-day refutes it. I 
would not require your permission to make 
a much better bargam with a good-natured 
fool like Nott than I could with you. Or if 
I did not care for the business I could have 
warned the girl——” 

“The girl—what girl?” 

Renshaw bit his lip but answered boldly. 
“The old man’s daughter—a poor girl— whom 
this act would rob as well as her father.” 

Sleight looked at his companion attentive- 
ly. “You might have said so at first, and 
let up on this camp-meetin’ exhortation. 
Well then—admitting you’ve got the old 
man and the young girl on the same string, 
and that you've played it pretty low down 
in the short time you've been there—I 
suppose, Dick Renshaw, I’ve got to see your 
bluff. Well, how much is it? What’s the 
figure you and she have settled on?” 


For an instant Mr. Sleight was in physical 
danger. But before he had finished speaking 
Renshaw’s quick sense of the ludicrous had 
so far overcome his first indignation as to 
enable him even to admire the perfect moral 
insensibility of his companion. As he rose 
and walked towards the door, he half won- 
dered that he had ever treated the affair 
seriously. With a smile he replied : 

“Far from bluffing, Sleight, I am throw- 
ing my cards on the table. Consider that 
I’ve passed out. Let some other man take 
my hand. Rake down the pot if you like, 
old man, J leave for Sacramento to-night. 
Adios.” 

When the door had closed behind him 
Mr. Sleight summoned his clerk. 

“Is that petition for grading Pontiac 
Street ready ?” 

“T’ve seen the largest property holders, 
sir, they’re only waiting for you to sign 
first.” Mr. Sleight paused and then affixed 
his signature to the paper his clerk laid 
before him. “Get the other names and 
send it up at once.” 

“If Mr. Nott doesn’t sign, sir?” 

“ No matter. He will be assessed all the 
same.” Mr. Sleight took up his hat. 

“The Lascar seaman that was here the 
other day has been wanting to see you, sir. 
I said you were busy.” 

Mr. Sleight put down his hat. 
him up.” 

Nevertheless Mr. Sleight sat down and at 
once abstracted himself so completely as to 
be apparently in etter oblivion of the man 
who entered. He was lithe and Indian- 
looking ; bearing in dress and manner the 
careless slouch without the easy frankness of 
a sailor. 

“ Well!” said Sleight without looking up. 

“Twas only wantin’ to know ef you had 
any news for me, boss ?” 

“ News?” echoed Sleight as if absenily ; 
“news of what?” 

“That little matter of the Pontiac we 
talked about, returned the Lascar 
with an uneasy servility in the whites of his 
teeth and eyes. 

“Oh,” said Sleight, “that’s played out. 
It’s a regular fraud. It’s an old forecastle 
yarn, my man, that you can’t reel off in the 
cabin.” 

The sailor’s face darkened. 

“The man who was looking into it has 
thrown the whole thing up. I tell you its 
played out!” repeated Sleight, without raising 
his head. 

“It’s true, boss—every word,” said the 
Lascar, with an appealing insinuation that 
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boss,” 
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seemed to struggle hard with savage earnest- 

ness. ‘“ You can swear me, boss ; I wouldn’t 

lie to a gentleman like you. Your man 

hasn’t half looked, or else—it must be there, 
” 

or 





“That’s just it,’ said Sleight slowly; 
“ who's. to know that your friends haven't 
been there already—that seems to have been 
your style.” 

“ But no one knew it but me, until I told 
you, I swear to God. I ain’t lying, boss, 
and I ain’t drunk. Say—don’t give it up, 
boss. That man of yours likely don’t 
believe it, because he don’t know anything 
about it. I do—ZJ could find it.” 

A silence followed. Mr. Sleight remained 
completely absorbed in his papers for some 
moments. Then glancing at the Lascar, he 
took his pen, wrote a hurried note, folded it, 
addressed it, and, holding it between his 
fingers, leaned back in his chair. 

“If you choose to take this note to my 
man, he may give it another show. Mind, I 
don’t say that he wil/. He’s going to Sacra- 
mento to-night, but you could go down there 
and find him before he starts. He’s got a 
room there I believe. While you're waiting 
for him, you might keep your eyes open to 
satisfy yourself.” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir,” said the sailor, eagerly en- 
deavouring to catch the eye of his employer. 
But Mr. Sleight looked straight before him, 
and he turned to go. 

“The Sacramento boat goes at nine,” said 
Mr. Sleight quietly. 

This time their glances met, and the 
Lascar’s eye glistened with subtle intelligence. 
The next moment he was gone, and Mr. 
Sleight again became absorbed in his papers. 

Meanwhile Renshaw was making his way 
back to the Pontiac with that light hearted 
optimism that had characterised his parting 
with Sleight. It was this quality of his 
nature, fostered perhaps by the easy civili- 
sation in which he moved, that had originally 
drawn him into relations with the man he 
just quitted ; a quality that had been troubled 
and darkened by those relations, yet when 
they were broken, at once returned. It 
consequently did not occur to him that he 
had only selfishly compromised with the 
difficulty ; it seemed to him enough that he 
had withdrawn from a compact he thought 
dishonourable ; he was not called upon to 
betray his partner in that compact merely 
to benefit others. He had been willing to 
incur suspicion and loss to reinstate himself 
in his self-respect, more he could not do 
without justifying that suspicion. The view 
taken by Sleight was after all that which 
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most business men would take—which even 
the unbusiness-like Nott would take—which 
the girl herself might be tempted to listen 
to. Clearly he could do nothing but. abandon 
the Pontiac and her owner to the fate he 
could not in honour avert. And even that 
fate was problematical. It did not follow that 
the treasure was still concealed in the Pontiac, 
nor that Nott would be willing to sell her. 
He would make some excuse to Nott—he 
smiled to think he would probably be classed 
in the long line of absconding tenants—he 
would say good-bye to Rosey, and leave for 
Sacramento that night. He ascended the 
stairs to the gangway with a freer breast 
than when he first entered the ship. 

Mr. Nott was evidently absent, and after 
a quick glance at the half-open cabin door, 
Renshaw turned towards the galley. But 
Miss Rosey was not in her accustomed haunt, 
and with a feeling of disappointment, which 
seemed inconsistent with so slight a cause, 
he crossed the deck impatiently and entered 
his room. He was about to close the door 
when the prolonged rustle of a trailing skirt 
in the passage attracted his attention. The 
sound was so unlike that made by any gar 
ment worn by Rosey that he remained 
motionless, with his hand on the door. The 
sound approached nearer, and the next mo- 
ment a white veiled figure with a trailing 
skirt slowly swept past the room. Renshaw’s 
pulses halted for an instant in half super- 
stitious awe. As the apparition glided on 
and vanished in the cabin door he could only 
see that it was the form of a beautiful and 
graceful woman—but nothing more. Be 
wildered and curious, he forgot himself so 
far as to follow it, and impulsively entered 
the cabin. The figure turned, uttered a 
little cry, threw the veil aside, and showed 
the half troubled, half blushing face of Rosey. 

“ T—beg—your pardon,” stammered Ren- 
shaw ; “I didn’t know it was you.” 

“T was trying on some things,” said 
Rosey, recovering her composure and point- 
ing to an open trunk that seemed to contain 
a theatrical wardrobe-—-“ some things father 
gave me long ago. I wanted to see if there 
was anything I could use. I thought I was 
all alone in the ship, but fancying I heard a 
noise forward I came out to see what it was. 
I suppose it must have been you.” 

She raised her clear eyes to his, with a 
slight touch of womanly reserve that was so 
incompatable with any vulgar vanity or 
girlish coquetry that he became the more 
embarrassed. Her dress too, of a slightly 
antique shape, rich but simple, seemed to 
reveal and accent a certain repose of 
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gentlewomanliness, that he was now wishing 
to believe he had alway} s noticed. 
of a superiority in her that now seemed to 
change their relations completely, he alone 
remained silent, awkward, and embarrassed 


Conscious 
onsc1ous 


before the girl who had taken care of his 
room, and who cooked in the galley! What 
he had thoughtlessly considered a merely 
vulgar business intrigue against her stupid 
father now to his extravagant fancy as- 
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sumed the proportions of a sacrilege to 
herself. 

“You've had your revenge, Miss Nott, for 
the fright I once gave you,” he said a little 
uneasily, “ for you quite startled me.just now 
as youpassed. I began to think the Pontiac 
was haunted. 1 thought you were a ghost. 
[ don’t know why such a ghost should 
Srighten anybody,” he went on with a des- 
perate attempt to recover his position by 
gallantry. “Let me see—that’s Donna 
Elvira's dress—is it not?” 

“1 don’t think that was the poor woman's 
name,” said Rosey simply; “she died of 
yellow fever at New Orleans as Signora 
somebody.” 

Her ignorance seemed to Mr. Renshaw so 
plainly to partake more of the nun than the 
provincial that he hesitated to explain to her 
that he meant the heroine of an opera. 

“It seems dreadful to put on the poor 
thing’s clothes, doesn’t it ?”’ she added. 

Mr. Renshaw’s eyes showed so plainly that 
he thought otherwise, that she drew a little 
austerely towards the door of her state-room. 

“T must change these things before any 
one comes,” she said drily. 

“That means 1 must go, I suppose. But 
couldn’t you let me wait here or in the gang- 
way until then, Miss Nott? I am going 
away to-night, and I mayn’t see you again.” 
He had not intended to say this, but it 
slipped from his embarrassed tongue. She 
stopped with her hand on the door. 

“ You are going away ?”’ 

“ {—think—I must leave to-night. I have 
some important business in Sacramento.” 

She raised her frank eyes to his. The un- 
mistakable look of disappointment that he 
saw in them gave his heart a sudden throb 
and sent the quick blood to his cheeks. 

“It’s too bad,” she said, abstractedly. 
‘“ Nobody ever seems to stay here long. 
Captain Bower promised to tell me all about 
the ship and he went away the second week. 
The photographer left before he finished the 
picture of the Pontiac, Monsieur de Ferriéres 
has only just gone, and now you are going.” 

“Perhaps, unlike them, I have finished 
my season of usefulness here,” he replied, 
with a bitterness he would have recalled the 
next moment. But Rosey, with a faint 
sigh, saying, “I won’t be long,” entered the 
state room an.j closed the door behind her. 

Renshaw bit his lip and pulled at the 
long silken threads of his moustache until 
they smarted. Why had he not gone at 
once? Why was it necessary to say he 
might not see her again—and if he had said 
it, why should he add anything more? What 





was he waiting for now? To endeavour to 
prove to her that he really bore no resem- 
blance to Captain Bower, the photographer, 
the crazy Frenchman de Ferriéres? Or 
would he be forced to tell her that he was 
running away from a conspiracy to defraud 
her father—merely for something to say? 
Was there ever such folly? Rosey was “ not 
long,” as she had said, but he was beginning 
to pace the narrow cabin impatiently when 
the door opened and she returned. 

She had resumed her ordinary calico gown, 
but such was the impression left upon Ren- 
shaw’s fancy that she seemed to wear it with 
a new grace. At any other time he might 
have recognised the change as due to a new 
corset, which strict veracity compels me to 
record Rosey had adopted for the first time 
that morning. Howbeit, her slight coquetry 
seemed to have passed, for she closed the 
open trunk with a return of her old listless 
air, and sitting on it rested her elbows on 
her knees and her oval chin in her hands. 

“T wish you would do me a favour,” she 
said after a reflective pause. 

“ Let me know what it is and it shall be 
done,” replied Renshaw quickly. 

“If you should come across Monsieur de 
Ferriéres, or hear of him, I wish you would 
let me know. He was very poorly when he 
left here, and I should like to know if he was 
better. He didn’t say where he was going. 
At least, he didn’t tell father; but I fancy 
he and father don’t agree.” 

“T shall be very glad of having even that 
opportunity of making you remember me, 
Miss Nott,’ returned Renshaw with a faint 
smile ; “ I don’t suppose either that it would 
be very difficult to get news of your friend 
—everybody seems to know him.” 

“But not as I did,” said Rosey with an 
abstracted little sigh. 

Mr. Renshaw opened his brown eyes upon 
her. Was he mistaken? Was this romantic 
girl only a little coquette playing her pro- 
vincial airs on him? ‘ You say he and your 
father didn’t agree? That means, I suppose 
that you and he agreed !—and that was the 
result.” 

“ T don’t think father knew anything about 
it,” said Rosey simply. 

Mr. Renshaw rose. And this was what he 
had been waiting to hear! “ Perhaps,” he said 
grimly, “you would also like news of the 
photographer and Captain Bower, or did your 
father agree with them better ?”’ 

“No,” said Rosey quietly. She remained 
silent for a moment, and lifting her lashes 
said, “ Father always seemed to agree with 
you and that———”’ she hesitated. 

















“ That’s why you don’t.” 

“T didn’t say that,” said Rosey with an 
incongruous increase of coldness and colour. 
“1 only meant to say it was that which 
makes it seem so hard you should go 
now.” 

Notwithstanding his previous determi- 
nation, Renshaw found himself sitting down 
again. Confused and pleased, wishing he 
had said more—or less—he said nothing, and 
Rosey was forced to continue. 

“It’s strange, isn’t it—but father 
urging me this morning to make a visit to 
some friends at the old Ranch. I didn’t want 
to go. 1 like it much better here.” 

“ But you cannot bury yourself here for 
ever, Miss Nott,” said Renshaw with a 
sudden burst of honest enthusiasm. ‘“ Sooner 
or later you will be forced to go where you 


was 


will be properly appreciated, where you will- 


be admired and courted, where your slightest 
wish will be law. Believe me, without flat- 
tery, you don’t know your own power.” 

“It doesn’t seem strong enough to keep 
even the little I like here,” said Rosey with 
a slight glistening of the eyes. “But,” she 
added hastily, “ you don’t know how much 
the dear old ship is to me. It’s the only 
home I think lever had.” 

“ But the Ranch?” said Renshaw. 

“The Ranch seemed to be only the old 
waggon halted in the road. It was a very 
little improvement on out doors,” said Rosey 
with a little shiver. “ But this is so cosy 
and snug and yet so strange and foreign. Do 
you know I think I began to understand 
why I like it so since you taught me so 


much about ships and voyages. Before 
that I only learned from books. Books 


deceive you, I think, more than people do. 
Don’t you think so?”’ 

She evidently did not notice the quick 
flush that covered his cheeks and apparently 
dazzled his troubled eyelids, for she went on 
contidentially. 

“T was thinking of you yesterday. I was 
sitting by the galley door, looking forward. 
You remember the first day I saw you when 
you startled me by coming up out of the 
hatch ?”’ 

“T wish you wouldn’t think of that,” said 
Renshaw, with more earnestness than he 
would have made apparent. 

“JZ don’t want to either,’ said Rosey, 
gravely, “for I’ve had a strange fancy about 
it. I saw once, when I was younger, a 
picture in a print shop in Montgomery Street 
that haunted me. I think it was called 
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‘ The Pirate.’ There was a number of wicked- 
looking sailors lying around the deck, and 
coming out of a hatch was one figure with 
his hands on the deck and a cutlass in his 
mouth.” 

“ Thank you,” said Renshaw. 

“You don’t understand. He was horrid- 
looking, not at all like you. I never thought 
of him when I first saw you, but the other 
day I thought how, dreadful it would have 
been if some one like him and not like you 
had come up then. That made me nervous 
sometimes of being alone. 1 think father is 
too. He often goes about stealthily at night. 
as if he was watching for something.” 

Renshaw’s face grew suddenly dark. 
Could it be possible that Sleight had always 
suspected him, and set spies to watch—or 
was he guilty of some double intrigue ? 

“He thinks,” continued Rosey with a 
faint smile, “that some one is looking around 
the ship, and talks of setting bear-traps. | 
hope you’re not mad, Mr. Renshaw,” she 
added, suddenly catching sight of his changed 
expression, “at my foolishness in saying 
you reminded me of the pirate. I meant 
nothing.” 

“TI know you're incapable of meaning 
anything but good to anybody,” Miss Nott, 
“perhaps to me more than I deserve,” saici 
Renshaw with a sudden burst of feeling. 
“T wish—I wish—you would do me a favour. 
You asked me one just now.” He had taken 
her hand. It seemed so like a mere illustra- 


tion of his earnestness, that she did not 
withdraw it. “‘ Your father tells you every- 
thing. If he has any offer to dispose of the 


ship, will you write to me at once before any- 
thing is concluded ?’’ He winced a little— 
the sentence of Sleight, “‘ What’s the figure 
you and she have settled upon?” flashed 
ecross his mind. He scarcely noticed that 
Rosey had withdrawn her hand coldly. 

“Perhaps you had better speak to father, 
as it is his business. Besides, I shall not be 
here. I shall be at the Ranch.” 

“ But you said you didn’t want to go?” 

“ T’ve changed my mind,” said Rosey list- 
lessly. “I shall go to-night.” 

She rose as if to indicate that the inter- 
view was ended. With an overpowering 
instinct that his whole future happiness 
depended upon his next act, he made a step 
towards her, with eager outstretched hands. 
But she slightly lifted her own with a warn- 
ing gesture, “I hear father coming—yov 
will have a chance to talk business with him,” 
she said, and vanished into her state-room. 

Bret Harte. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ir is springtime ; we 
are not ten miles 
from town ; and yet 
we are already deep 
in the heart of 
the country. 
Away to the 
left we can 
hear the cry 
of the pee- 
wit, and 
catch sight 
of his sil- 
ver breast 
as he turns 
and twists 


in his flight, 
PORCH IN WINCHELSEA CHURCH. and allows 
From a Drawing by C. E. Witson. the sun- 
shine to 


glint upon his feathers: a lark springs up 
from the golden furze-bushes at our feet, 
that fill the air with their pungent odour ; 
there to the right the black ashbuds 
have just expanded into the green lacy-look- 
ing things, that are not yet leaves: further 
on a patch of deeper red tells of the presence 
of a copper beech: a silver sheen speaks of the 
aspen, and the lady of the wood—the delicate 
birch—languidly droops and sways in the 
gentle wind, while the larch makes quite a 
vivid emerald spot among the darker firs by 
which it is surrounded ; and beyond the wood 
a blue atmosphere hangs over what might 
well be an enchanted valley, but that is 
really a sea of houses, that merges soon 
indeed into the vast expanse of London 
itself. 

Once off the beaten track, once away from 
the railway lines, and it is singular to note 
how life seems to remain poised, as it were, 
becoming suddenly a mere calm existence. 
We drive on for miles and meet no human 
being, and we come upon villages where 





_a spray of the flower, and we obtain it, and 


folks have never troubled themselves to see 
what a train is like, content with hearing 
from other people that such things are. 

One of these is well worth the pause that 
we make. It is a calm place enough, the 
tiny village gardens are pictures of neatness, 
and the windows are embellished by a curious 
deep red-leaved geranium that we have seen 
nowhere else. An old woman smiles at us 
so pleasantly, we are emboldened to ask for 


a pleasant talk at the same time. Is it 
delightful or dreadful to know that except 
for one short term of service at the manor 
house half a mile away, she has never left 
even the cottage at the door of which she 
is standing? Here she has been born, here 
married, and from here sons and daughters 
have gone out into the world, some called by 
the mysterious voice of the sea, some lost in 
the crowd, some returning never to be quite 
the.same to her as they were when they left 
their quiet Kentish home. 

Far away—quite a mile and a half from 
the cluster of cottages and oast-houses that 
form the village—stands the old church, 
placed as are so many of the south-country 
places of worship, on the extreme top of a 
steep hill. This one dates back to the days 
of the pilgrims, and was used, as indeed were 
they all, more as a beacon for them than as 
a resort of the villagers themselves. Then 
in the church a priest was always waiting to 
shrive penitents, or to help them on their 
way towards the distant city of Canterbury, 
with either bread and wine or only a prayer: 
and the lamps had to be tended and the 
shrines watched, at which hung the votive 
offerings of those few who, on returning, 
turned aside here to give thanks for the 
mercies that had been vouchsafed to them. 

The view from the church porch is well 
worth the climb we had to obtain it: we 
look for miles and miles across the blue 
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weald of Kent, the cowl-shaped oast-houses 
dot the scene before us, and the tall hop- 
poles clustered here and there, with the pale 
thin bine beginning to climb up them slowly, 
tell their own tale of the county in which 
we are, while acres after acres of low-growing 
currant bushes, and orchard after orchard, 
with the delicate flush of the apple-bloom 
turning the land into a rosy cloud ; and field 
after field of Kentish cob-trees in their fine 
fresh clothes, seem to insinuate that if we 
are all made teetotallers by Act of Parlia- 
ment, yet Kent will be equal to the occasion, 
and have other trades beside that of hop- 
growing on which tu depend. 

Often in these tiny villages it is quite easy 
to trace the different races of men, the divers 
habits and customs that signalised each epoch 
in their history; and it requires but small 
imagination to see first the low group of mud 
huts of the British, then the Norman neat- 
ness indicated by a larger expanse of ground 
and a more regular placing of the cottages, 
then the rise of the church, and finally, the 
building up of a great manor house in Henry 
VIII's time, when doubtless much of this 
fair land was rescued from the hands 
of the priests and given to one of those 
nobles who continued there for years and 
years. Yet time brings its own revenges, 
and in our village at least, piece after piece of 
the stolen goods has slipped through the fin- 
gers that grasped them, and gone into others, 
less worthy of them perchance, or more so, 
for who can know? And now all. that remains 
to the original owner of the manor is a 
corner in an overflowing vault, about the 
possession of which he has even had slight dis- 
putes already, regardless that it matters little 
to our bones where they are laid at last. 

Here it is easy too to trace out more 
history, for here is the old castle, by which 
doubtless all the country side was once 
crowned ; and from whence the villages were 
fed by new blood. Our village is for example 
about six miles away, and it requires small 
imagination to see behind the frowning castle- 
gate the cherry-cheeked maids of Kent 
standing with their chickens or their fruit 
for sale, and exchanging shy glances with the 
men-at-arms, as they lounged over the battle- 
ments and listened to the chaffering that 
went on beneath them. Even now the castle 
is a very perfect place ; it is aside from the 
street through which the narrow little Med- 
way runs on its way to Rochester, past the old 
Roman pottery works, laying bare at times 
great pieces of vases and cups made there 
in those venerable days, and when we enter 
the closely guarded door and find ourselves 


in the inclosure, we gaze at the castle, half 
expecting to see men in armour, and the 
demure damsels of which we have read. 

Two or three towers of Tunbridge Castle 
are yet as perfect as of old, and are filled 
with the hum of boyish voices, for this grim 
old tower is now a school, and there is quite a 
delightful walk among the ruins of the keep. 
Here periwinkles with their slatey blue fiow- 
ers, and sage-green foliage, closely-growing 
primroses and dog violets spring up in pro- 
fusion, and hairy fronds of ferns begin to 
peep out, looking like the crosier of some 
fairy bishop—if in fairy-land bishops are a 
possibility. From the keep we look across 
the beautifully-kept garden, and have no 
knowledge of the ugly town that is far too 
modern to please us in the very least. But 
in Tunbridge Wells, eight miles farther on, we 
find ourselves in something very nearly akin 
to Paradise. We forget that it is essentially 
a modern place, that little more than 200 
years ago there was not a house here ; that 
when Henrietta Maria came in 1630 to re- 
establish her health after the birth of Prince 
Charles, she and her suite dwelt in tents ; that 
only ten years after there was built a couple 
of places called the ladies’ and gentlemen's 
coftee-houses ; and that the delightful walks 
were made in 1638, when the Pantiles were 
first thought of or indicated ; and in com- 
panionship with first of all John Evelyn, 
and afterwards with the good company of the 
Virginians, we are at once quite oblivious of 
the present day. 

Still, naturally lovely as Tunbridge Wells 
is, with its spreading commons, its mar- 
vellously fine air, and its trees and wide 
views, the country round is even finer still, 
and has within reach several of those won- 
derful castles and clustering villages that 
suggest prosperity flowing from the doors of 
the big house, and tell their own story of 
the times of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. 

Penshurst is not. far distant, and it is 
pleasant to drive along the ridge of hills, 
and gaze down into the weald, and across the 
wondrous tree tops, that are truly more fer- 
tile, more beautiful than any other trees ; and 
finally to reach the town, where instinctively 
we think of Warwick, and discover we are 
looking at the “ bear and ragged staff” badge 
that is on so many of the houses there. But 
nowhere in or near Warwick is there such a 
wonderful entrance to a churchyard as there 
is here ; across the entrance is built a house 
supported on old oaken beams, on the side of 
which is painted “my flesh also shall rest in 
hope,” while people live there, and look out 
perpetually on slowly swaying yew-branches, 
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and tombs so old that time’s fingers 
have slowly smoothed away any 
trace of name or date that may have 
once embellished them. 

It was alone worth a journey to rest a while 
in that delightful old-world spot ; through 
the square opening that was the lych-gate 
we could see the bright broad meadows and 
the quaint village well, and in the churchyard 
itself (were we wearied by meditation) there 
was enough of bird life to interest us and 
keep us occupied for some time. For the swifts 
had come, and were swooping and darting 
round the church-tower, and a starling was 
learning to sing, or rather endeavouring to 
learn to sing, from a thrush near by, in a 
manner that speaks much for the patience 
and imitativeness of these small members of 
our English bird-world. He would give vent 
to a harsh note, and would pause with his 
head on one side to listen to the thrush who 
was singing in the happy effortless manner 
in which our birds sing ; then he would try 
again, time after time, and was producing 
quite a respectable note for half a second, 
when another starling came up, who was 
doubtless his wife, and recalled him to his 
duties, and we very soon saw him foraging for 
worms on a grave, finally flying off with his 
beak full, and squeezing himself almost flat, 
as he entered a pin-prick-looking hole in the 
tiles of one of the houses, where doubtless he 
had a fine and promising family. 

Close to the churchyard a goldfinch had 
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OLD HOUSE AT THE ENTRANCE OF PENSHURST CHURCHYARD. 
From a Drawing by C. E. Witson. 


put its nest in an old disused letter-box, 
where we trust it may remain undiscovered 
until all the eggs are hatched, for owing to 
the ubiquitous birdcatcher, this, the most 
beautiful of our small birds, is being rapidly 
exterminated from our woods and _ fields, 
and we shall soon see him no more. Then a 
solemn jackdaw or two croaking their saintly 
self-satisfied croak, passed by slowly and 
quietly, and made us look a little more closely 
at the place round us, and think less of our 
fascinating friends the birds. 

The church does not look equal to its 
surroundings, and is not nearly so old as the 
burial place by which it is bounded ; here 
venerable graves lie closely together over- 
shaded by old yews, the fellows to which grew 
in Penshurst Place gardens, and have doubt- 
gazed at Sir Philip Sydney as he 
wandered there dreaming high poetic dreams, 
and thinking thoughts that have come down 
to us through all these generations. 

It is hard to tear ourselves away from 
Penshurst with its noble house full of 
historical associations, and turn our faces 
elsewhere. But we do not leave all interest 


less 
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behind us, for every inch of our way seems 
to have its own particular charm. Indeed 
Kent and Sussex, which are almost one, so 
alike are they where they join, appear to be 
like the field-corners, which, if they will do 
nothing else will grow hop-poles, and no inch 
of the ground is barren of something that 
must interest those who pass by. 

Travelling slowly as we travel we do not 
lose much. Here we come upon a quaint 
clump of houses each with its broom-like 
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with the calm cows waiting to be milked, and 
the cocks and hens regardless of daylight 
meditating retiring betimes, and cogitating 
as most animals seem to cogitate and take 
counsel together, as to the best way to 
arrive at their destination, then finally, after 
much parleying, discovering that after all the 
old way is the best, and that they will go up 
the granary steps or in at the fowl-house 
door, exactly as they have done since they 
were born, or as they will do until they die. 
Then we pass away from the farm- 
steads with their wealth of animal 
life, and get. into quite narrow lanes ; 
here was a cleared-out copse, the 
white tree stumps looking strangely 
out of place among the luxuriant 
flowers, and under the tall trees in 
all the glory of their summer dress ; 
and seated beneath a hedge, where 
we at once 

saw a 
robin - had 





PENSHURST CASTLE, 


From a Drawing by C. E. Witson. 


wisp of withes tied round a stiff stick that 
serves as a sort of primitive scraper to remove 
the mud, that reminds us of King Henry’s 
difficulties with the road. Or there we 
stumble ona small farmstead, where, content 
with little, each corner is utilised by the 
owner, who is a small hop grower, or a fruit 
grower, or a dairy farmer, or all these, just 
as opportunity and the land serve him and 
his purposes. Each of these places is a 
picture in itself; each with its farm yard, 


her nest, were three old labourers, each with 
a great lump of bread, and a knife in his 
hands, a piece of fat bacon being occa- 
sionally applied to as a relish for the bread. 
All were in actual smock-frocks and red ties, 
and were gazing aimlessly in front of them 
while they ate. They might have been three 
rustics stepped straight out of the pages of 
Far from the Madding Crowd ; but alas ! they 
contented themselves with being a study for 
an artist, and had not half as much to say to 
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us as the lovely elm trees under which they 
sat; or the gamekeeper’s cottage near by, 
where was a true gamekeeper’s tree thick 
with the murdered corpse of many a blue- 
winged jay, sly stoat, or even that harmless 
marauder, the red-coated squirrel. 

However, they knew the way to Sandhurst, 
and that was more than we did, so we could 
not afford simply to regard them as pieces 
of still life, and, following their directions, 
we went on and on through peaceful deep 
lanes, past rich sweeping field or closely 
planted hop garden until we came to the 
place where we would be. 

There the church was once more perched 
on the extreme top of a hill, and was to be 
reached by one of those delightful and fas- 
cinating field-paths that are so full of interest, 
of melancholy or of joyful thoughts. 

Here we could see the blue-green _ wheat 
just becoming long enough to wave in the 
wind; and as we paused for a moment in 
the steep ascent to sit on a crooked-backed 
stile that seemed bent into a comfortable 
angle by generations of folks who must 
have rested there, the whole village life 
seemed to unfold itself to us, and for a 
while, at least, we felt one with them. 

Resting there, and listening to the boys 
as they keep off the birds from the fields, to 
the mingled song of the birds, the cry of the 
sheep to their lambs, and the voices of the 
children, it seems that it were well to go 
no farther. Yet hfe that never will stand 
still, that hurries on spring after summer, 
summer after winter, and our lives away to 
make room for others, appears to touch us 
on the shoulder and point forward. 

And we are not loth to go, for forward 
means another of those narrow paths. So 
narrow, so winding, so hidden here and there 
by small plantations, and queer twists and 
turns that we go on and on, sure that the path 
must lead somewhere, yet quite ignorant as to 
where it will ultimately take us. 

There is a fascination about the way that 
we cannot resist, and we feel drawn on and 
on, much as one is drawn sometimes to the 
sea, without really knowing anything save 
that something is irresistibly attracting us ; 
presently the path takes us into a wide green 
field, then past some oast-houses, and then 
we come suddenly on a sight that explains 
why we were impelled so mysteriously, so 
forcibly forward. 

Yet it is almost indescribable, for lo, and 
behold, we had come upon an enchanted 
castle, lying in a hollow, and looking as if 
it had been untouched since the day it was 
made ; all around it swept away the gracious 
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lines and curves of the wondrous downs; 
beyond it was a wood, just in its prime, with 
the plume-like chestnut trees standing solid 
and dense against the lighter foliage of the 
elms and beeches, and below the walls that 
appeared rising ghost-like from the water, lay 
a broad moat, within which the water-lily 
leaves were just rising too from their winter 
sleep, to cover with their green pink-lined 
broad foliage, the whole width of the 
moat. 

The silence was intense. There was not a 
soul in sight, a faint mist crept about the 
battlements, and appeared like ghosts ; we 
hardly dare approach, yet we descended after 
all, feeling as if we were sleep-walking, yet 
unwilling to lose the first impression. 

That this place was real, and not imagi- 
nary is soon discovered when we enter 
beneath the portcullis over the bridge that 
no longer draws but is stationary, for like 
most .other of these castles, Bodiam is nothing 
but a shell. 

It has little known history either, but is 
full of dreams and ideas for those who like 
to ponder on the millions of human beings 
to whom places like unto this have been 
homes—have been shelters in perilous times, 
or fortresses to be attacked and humbled, or 
else to die for and save. Life seems cruel 
and remorseless to us, standing here in 
Bodiam, and listening to the soft lap of the 
water round the castle, and the distant 
voices of the children ; there is nothing after 
all but a shell; and time goes on, bearing 
with it all that we do, or are, or suffer, and 
finally puts out our light for us, without 
asking civilly if we are ready for bed. 

Sit here then on this bench, ready for tea- 
parties and school children, and say if you do 
not feel it too. There, on the battlements, 
great ladies have watched for their husbands 
returning over the downs from bloody fights, 
the very names of which are forgotten. In 
yonder rooms the twin tragedies of birth and 
death have been enacted, yet nothing now 
remains of any of the actors; not even a 
crumbling bone, or a horribly grinning skull, 
the very mockery and madness of the face 
that once made or marred the lives of men 
or women. Beneath the trees lovers have 
walked or perchance watched the moonlight 
on the moat, thankful at heart for all the 
beauties of nature that surrounded them. 

It is impossible to go much about our 
England without these thoughts as com- 
panions ; the peaceful villages have each their 
tragedies, that are as real and dreadful as 
those that are world-known, and shake the 
universe. Here is a house desolate because 

















London has claimed another 
victim ; there desolation too, 
with only a mound in the 
chureh:yard to show that life 
once ran on golden feet. 
There lovers meet and part 
angrily. A divided road makes all the 
difference in their lives, there is no looking 
back. Neither sees the hesitating footsteps, 
the slow walk; the hedge is between, and 
two lives are spoiled, and misunderstanding, 
and death, and division seem as busy or busier 
than in great cities. 

Yet there is more peace and more pleasure 
in our real villages than is to be obtained 
elsewhere. 

Picture after picture passes before our 
eyes ; lovely gardens heavy with scent, har- 
monious with the sound of bees ; woods each 
filled with its bird and insect life that takes 
a lifetime to understand. Wide moors and 
great expanse of shingled beach, with the 
horned poppy ; foxgloves and holly and rose- 
bushes springing contentedly out of the 
stones themselves. 

Then we hear the sea, we watch the great 
dim shore over which a haze seems always 
to hang: we note the marshes, and we are 
suddenly in an inland fishing-town with the 
sea gradually creeping away, until the very 
place seems ridiculous: clinging as it does to 
a cliff, beneath which, instead of white break- 
ers, the peaceful marshes stretch away for a 
couple of miles or more or less, and are dotted 


BODIAM CASTLE. 
From a Drawing by C. E. Witson. 


over with the long-haired sheep, whose fleece 
adhering here or to sundry bushes or bars, 
is gathered by women who creep about the 
marshes, picking it up with the aid of a long 
stick with a comb at the end, and putting it 
into a deep pocket that hangs in front of 
them. 

In Rye itself there is naturally much of 
historical interest ; but we have only to do 
with its picturesque position. It is singularly 
un-English with its clinging red houses, its 
groups of fisher-folk and its boats close up 
to the bridges, brought there by a narrow 
channel that is all that remains of its former 
wide approach ; and we are sorry to turn 
from its old bar that frowns upon ‘us much 
as it did in the days when it was required 
for defence, even though we are bound for a 
sight of Winchelsea. 

Here is indeed the city of the dead. Far 
away on the marshes is a curious castle, 
looking more like a sand-heap dug by chil- 
dren than a possible habitation for royalty, 
and beyond that once more, brown sails, 
slipping softly along, tell us that the sea is 
heaving to and fro out yonder, and gradually 
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turning away from the place it once impetu- 
ously wooed, kissing the feet of the castle, or 
earlier still tossing impatiently at the base 
of the town itself. 

It is ghostly indeed to look from the inn 
windows on the great church, almost entirely 
in ruins that stands just before them. This 
tells its own story of the constant inroads of 
the French; that were so constant, and 


were invariably repulsed, after great damage 
and loss of life, that history takes small 
notice of them, yet Winchelsea itself is full 
of legends, full of vanished graves, in which 
French and English soldiers lie together just 
as they were found after the fights. 

In the churchyard sheep are feeding, while 
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the mist from the sea creeps up and up, as if 
the sea itself were anxious to look once more 
on the place it knew so well. Night comes 
on, and we realise that our habitation for 
the night is entirely made of wood ; wooden 
walls and ceiling, all painted white and blue, 
and without a bedroom fireplace in all the 
house, so there is no way of keeping out 
the foggy chill that penetrates everywhere, 
and renders life, even in the spring, a burden 
and despair for the time. 

Then our panorama shifts once more. <A 
sastle, with red Roman bricks in its walls, 
useless, empty, yet full of the never-dying 
past, greets us at Pevensey. We leave 
Battle, because we know it so well, and 


because every one knows it so well, and we 
are soon somehow on the top of Beachy 
Head, with the beautiful sea lying under- 
neath it, its lovely breast rising and falling 
rhythmically to the sound of the wind across 
the land. 

There is no longing on earth like that that 
pervades the heart of one who once loving 
the sea, has perforce to remain out of sight 
and sound of the most perfect creation in the 
universe. 

It is like an invisible hand tugging at 
one’s heart-strings. Sometimes the far-away 
sound of London suggests the ground sea, 
sometimes a whiff of sea-weed perforce 
brings back the memory of the wide waves 
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dashing in over the Point: we hear the 
sea-gull cry ; we see the great brown weeds 
on the shore, and then we wake: we are far 
inland, and it is only that we or some one else 
has turned out a bit of the weed we gathered, 
ages ago it seems to us, at Swanage, or some 
such quiet well-loved place as that. 

Then, what moods has the great 
ocean. There is the quiet, pathetic mood, all 
nature is shrouded in grey ; the brown sand 
merges into the sea, that heaves out of the 
fog suddenly and then retreats again : it laps 
the shore softly, everything smells strongly 
of the waves: a band is playing somewhere 
pathetic airs; everything is dreamlike, all 
is distant. Then the wind gets up swiftly ; 
the mist hurries away, shrouding itself in its 
long pale veil: great clouds climb over the 
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From a Drawing by C. E. Witson. 


hills and are driven rapidly along ; strange 
gashes, blood-stained or saffron-lined, come on 
the horizon: the waves roar, and a vast 
storm rides grandly over the raging and 
marvellous deep. Swift morning rises, a 
great calm comes, it is summer ; butterflies 
skim the gentle blue waves, then dart 
inland, as if afraid of falling victims to the 
syren ; sea-gulls float gently up and down on 





the 
sea, 
great 
cormor- 
ants dis- 
port them- 
selves in the 
shallows ; the sands 
are hot, and shimmer 
beneath the sun, and 
little boats glide about and 
coquette with the recumbent 
giant, pretending they have con- 
€ quered him, and oblivious that he and 
the wind between them have entered for a 
few moments into a peaceful compact. 

From our standpoint, it seems to us that 
never before had the sea appeared so wonder- 
ful. All round us were the sounds we loved ; 
sea-gulls deep in the occupation of their 
household-matters, were circling about, below 
the cliff, whisking to and fro; or darting 
away inland, following the plough out yonder, 
that, drawn by six sturdy oxen, went slowly 
to and fro over the land ; and disputing with 
the rooks and jackdaws for the worms that 
turned up. A lark was singing in mid-air 
like an ethereal spirit, and yet more distant 
again we could hear the pee-wits, and a far- 
away bark of a dog told us of the sheep we 
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could hear but not see. Just below, too, 
were the motionless tug-boats, resting quietly, 
and waiting for homeward bound vessels, 
that they could bring in safely through the 
perilous passage before them, while a raven 
passed us, with its voice of ill omen 
hailed by us for once, as this proved the 
coastguard’s story true, when he told us of 
their breeding places in the cliff, so cunning- 
ly arranged that not even the most adven- 
turous egg-gatherer can be tempted to go 
over the cliff and secure the prize. When 
these birds have hatched, the coastguard 
declared, he had seen the old ones lead their 
families inland, beating them away, as a hen 
beats off her chickens, when they are old 
enough to fend for themselves, and thus 
getting rid of their incumbrances in a manner 
that should recommend itself to those parents 
who are perpetually inquiring what they 
shall do with their sons. Then too, solitary 
specimens of the red-legged chough have 
been seen about, where legend declares that 
they breed even in these days of ruthless 
egg-hunters and bird-catchers. 

To our left, men are busily engaged in 
digging up flints, one sifting away the earth 
as if he were a gold-seeker, while another, 
seated behind a bundle put up as a shelter 
from the wind, is consuming his luncheon 
slowly, and gazing at the rest of the party 
that are digging the ground, or picking out 
the bigger stones, caring little except for 
their occupation. 

Then the sea-mist begins to climb up the 
vast chines, it fills the wide natural amphi- 
theatre, made by the sweeping hollows in 
the retreating hills, it hides the lighthouse, 
beneath which are scooped out caves, where 
an old-world clergyman used to retreat from 
his wife’s tongue, and where he made steps 
down to the shore, in hopes that wrecked 
sailors might use them and find refuge by 
their aid from an enemy as great as his 
bettcr-half’s eloquence was to him ; and we 
turn away, going down the steep incline into 
Eastbourne, marvelling at the ugliness and 
newness of this favourite sea-side retreat. 

No one can know the sea or have any 
fellowship with it who goes to the fashionable 
watering places at a fashionable time. Essen- 
tially the occasion to learn the “ mighty 
monster’s” secrets is when no one else is 
there. The sea that has so much to tell a 
solitary wanderer on his shores has nothing 
to say to the individual who goes there in 
August and September, because every one 
else he knows does so too. Then the sea is 
only perfect to the children ! they understand 
and love him, he is a fine playfellow and 
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shows his best face to them: but he is 
monotonous or speechless to those who have 
as little in common with him as he has with 
them. 

It is sad to pause on our last hill-top and 
give him our farewell look. How we love 
him! for has he not been our friend when 
all the world seemed false? Has he not 
soothed us in sorrow, comforted us when 
winter walked.the earth and all seemed 
frozen and dead? and in early spring how 
grand did he appear gambolling in the 
sunshine and laughing as it seemed to us 
beneath the exultant north-west wind. Time 
goes on, alas! and we go with him. The 
country, beautiful as it is under the sudden 
rush of sunshine that brought spring as it 
were in a moment looks tame after the sea ; 
yet we strive to forget him. Expanse after 
expanse of yellow kingcups to whom the 
cuckoo flowers were curtseying in the 
breeze, made the earth look like a new field 
of the cloth of gold. The oak is golden too, 
and while the laburnums wave, “dropping 
golden wells of fire,” it is like the morning 
of the golden age, and the world is very 
fair indeed. 

And from nowhere looketh it so fair as 
from the ramparts of Lewes Castle. Here 
it was possible to see exactly how far the 
spring had come. We could look over the 
rolling masses of open down realising the 
great battle fought here, to engage in which 
Prince Edward went out from yonder very 
gate, while Simon de Montfort waited for 
him on Mount Harry, and conquered him in 
a fight that may have altered the whole atmo- 
sphere and future of this part of England. 
And we could see the wonderful blue dis- 
tances that seem so utterly unlike nature 
in Linnell’s pictures; but are essentially 
nature in Kent and Sussex. Here it were 
well to pause and consider how every county 
seems to have a coloured atmosphere that is 
all its own, and that makes it as distinct in 
life as it is on the map from its pink or yellow 
neighbour. Thus while a purple grey is 
essentially the colour we should ascribe to 
Dorsetshire, blue should colour Sussex and 
parts of Surrey ; brown, Middlesex ; green, 
Kent ; yellow the reed marshes, and so on, 
just changing the tint or hue to deeper or 
paler, or altogether, until the whole set of 
shires had its own peculiar colour. 

NaturaHy soil may have something to do 
with it, but explain it how you wish, the 
fact remains the same, and is to be appreci- 
ated by any one who may have a keen sense of 
colour, and, who standing on a height and 
looking appreciatingly over the spreading 














LEWES CASTLE. 
From a Drawing by C. E, Witsox. 


landscape, discovers for himself that what 
we have said is true. 

In Lewes Castle the blue distances of 
Sussex are surely to be found at their best, 
and indeed in the whole place is much of 
interest. The past is represented by a vene- 
rable spinning-wheel, sundry incongruous 
skulls and bits of tapestry, ancient coracles, 
old guns dug up out of Newhaven harbour, 
relics of the Spanish Armada, which are all 
to be found in the Castle itself; while the 
present is represented by the rookery, into 
which we can look straight down in the 
easiest manner possible, thus fully investi- 
gating the home arrangements of the birds 
themselves. It is a curious thing to look 
down through tree tops into birds’ nests, it 


gives us a most superior feeling, and we can- 
not determine which is pleasanter, to look 
up through the circling branches or down 
through green waves of leaves, for the 
effect of each is beautiful, each surprising, 
and before we leave we learn that the rooks 
stand sentinel over their wives as they tend 
the little ones, keeping them up to their 
work in a manner that suggests that women’s 
rights are as yet but little understood in 
rookland. 

It is with a vague dreamlike feeling that 
we stand beside the tomb of the daughter of 
William the Conqueror, and see the two 
small trunk-like coffins that once held her 
remains and those of her husband, discovered 
when the railway that shakes the castle 
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somewhat perilously, cut through the abbey 
grounds, and turned out the elaborately 
chased stone that had once indicated their 
resting-place. It is so amazing to see how 
things that can be made, last on while we go. 
We may build a house and die therein, but it 
does not fall when its creator does ; somebody 
else sleeps in our bed, the daily paper comes 
much the same, the black wears out, we are 
forgotten, and here is the tomb, here the 
coftins without even so much as a bone, or a 
pinch of dust left to remind us of the 
human creature who was born and died and 
disappeared with the epoch of history that 
produced her. It is better to leave this 
charnel-house full of a moulded and dead past, 
and go away out again into the open country, 
though it were well not to be very hungry 
on the expedition, for here we come upon 
evidences of the coaching times, that remind 
us that those pleasant slow-going days are 
vanished, as indeed seems all else. 

We drive up to an imposing inn with a 
great coat of arms swingitg on a gibbet-like 
erection in front of the house; ‘the stable 
gates are off their hinges, the stables are 
falling down, it is the city of the dead: 
great rooms stand empty, neither we nor our 
horses are wanted there; the butcher is 
seven miles off, and will not be here before 
to-morrow ; the licence is only kept up for 
the tithe dinner, and the squire’s very occa- 
sional use, and an aged retainer crooning 
over the fire has nothing to give us, and 
is much relieved when we turn away to 
pursue our journey. 

Contrast indeed to the days when the coach 
clattered up here and changed horses for 
Brighton. Fancy the cheery light flashing out 
into the gloom, the bustle of ostlers, the rush 
of chambermaids, the warm odours of beef 
and soup: and now all this is vanished and 
nothing remains, save an old woman’s shak- 
ing hand locking and barring the door, a 
single candle-light glimmering as she moves 
from room to room, and the rest, ghosts, and 
winds that sigh and moan through the space 
that is all too great to hold even the crowds 
of spirits that must wander here. 

More evidences of the past are found in 
the forest land through which we are pre- 
sently wandering, an immense elm or oak 
suddenly appearing when least expected, a 
wide stretch of moor with trees in the 
distance, or oftener yet an inclosed space tells 
us of the times when the great trees were not 
solitary, and when this was a happy hunting- 
ground for royal personages. That time has 
vanished, and even as far from London as is 
Ashdown Forest, “eligible residences” and 


rich men’s parks are engrossing the forest, 
and changing the appearance of the face of 
the land. ; 

But as yet there is left for those who 
care for such things curiously unexpected 
ponds: with close growing reedy borders, 
where wild and rare birds are often seen 
disporting themselves: where a wary eye 
can watch wild duck and teal at home with 


their families, or see the familiar moor- 


-hen scuttle across the ponds: or feeding in a 


neighbouring field, looking singularly out of 
place on dry land, or even occasionally discern 
the little grebe or the gooseander, or hear 
a quail far away on the down ; while in the 
woods and neighbourhood of East Grinstead 
exist birds that are almost extinct in other 
parts of England. 

And surely East Grinstead is a singular 
spot to visit : perched on the top of a hill it 
is open to all the winds of heaven, that 
seem to have swept it bare of all signs of 
life: and of all else save a great church, and 
a sisterhood that once was the residence of 
Miss Sellon. But the real object of interest 
there is a clever old bird-stuffer, who knows 
all the haunts of all the birds in the 
neighbourhood, and through whose hands 
pass the bodies of all those that are too 
rare to be allowed to live, and are. caught 
by short-sighted collectors and’ preserved, 
instead of being kept free and alive to 
propagate their species naturally. 

He it was who had recollections of a great 
winter, thirty years ago, when there were 
kites in the neighbourhood : how a sudden 
storm came on first of rain and then of 
snow, that froze as it fell, and in the morn- 
ing how these birds were found frozen to the 
trees, their claws being held by the glissade, 
as in a vice of iron. He too remembers a white- 
tailed eagle being shot in an adjacent forest 
twenty years ago; he has often seen the 
hawfinch building in a neighbouring orchard. 
An occasional cross-beak gladdens his sight, 
and he has quite a long list of hawks to tell 
us of : from the hobby-hawk, which is almost 
extinct, and of which only two specimens 
have been seen in thirty years, and the 
merlin-hawk, four specimens in the same 
space of time, to the plentiful sparrow-hawks 
and kestrels, called here the wind-fanner, 
scarcely as picturesque a name, by the way, 
as the Dorset wind-hover: and for whose 
entrapment the keepers are perpetually erect- 
ing traps on sticks in the middle of any open 
space that is handy. We have quite a long 
conversation with him, and find his observa- 
tions coincide with many of our own. He 
too has noticed that since the great snow- 
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storm of January, 1881, few field-fares or 
red-wing thrushes have been seen : then they 
seem to have been almost exterminated, for 
he found=them, as did we in Dorsetshire, 
killed by thousands, and sometimes hidden 
in rabbit holes, and ditch bottoms, whither 
they appear to have hurried for shelter out 
of the whirl of snow that suddenly hid the 
land from sight. He has occasionally seen 
the ring ouzel, that looks just like a black- 
bird, save for a ring of white round his 
throat ; he has watched the peregrine falcon 
foraging for its young, quite oblivious of the 
game laws, and has gone down to the ponds 
and listened to the “ bleat”’ of the snipe in 
early spring, or watched them in winter 
whirr across the last gleam of yellow light, 
as the evening fades gradually into the dark 
cold night. 

It is astonishing how much a real bird 
lover or country lover may learn and see 
only a short distance from London. Probably 
the very nearness to the great city causes it 
to go unmarked and unknown; people have 
small time or patience to go over yard by 
yard the land that surrounds their homes: 
and so it is far less known than the Rocky 
Mountains, or than even far more distant 
lands than these. 

Whole family histories too are to be read 
when we leave our bird-stuffer with sorrow, 
and promises to meet again, in the regions 
through which we pass. Here is another 
coaching-inn, with its wide old-fashioned 
garden, full of open-mouthed pale roses, 
great bushes of lavender, and plumy lilacs 
just out in their very best. The immense oak 
infront is covered with pale yellow foliage ; 
and a pond beyond in which one or two men 
are angling sadly, and catching nothing, is 
all that remains of the once excellent fishing, 
for which this place was famed in days of 
yore; while on the walls one or two fly- 
spotted engravings of portraits are all that 
is left of those who once owned the village, 
and who have been “improved” off the face 
of the earth by the march of time and the 
extension of London’s octopus-like arms, that 
gradually seize piece by piece the ancient 
parks and wide spaces, and one after the 


other dot them with hideous houses, or small 
towns that apart at first, become as time 
goes on, assimilated with the very name of 
London itself. 

And just before we reach the last stage of 
our journey we come upon a perfect specimen 
of what we mean. Here was a great park 
once the property of “a high family,” as the 
servants say. The four lodges were trimly 
kept and made a fine residence for the old re- 
tainers. The trees were in themselves a study. 
In early spring the first brown flush came 
to tell us of the rising sap, then the willows 
put out their soft grey velvet palms, the big 
sticky chestnut buds expanded and _ burst, 
and even the bracken began to uncurl and 
then wave their plumes under the checkered 
light and shade beneath the trees; stately 
pheasants trailed their plumes across the 
moss-paths, and squirrels scuttled about 
unchecked up the great tree-trunks. 

To follow the history of this or any similar 
place near town would be to write a. three- 
volume novel. Here there would be two 
brothers and a chancery suit, there the last 
of his name, a victim to a gambling brawl 
in which he was slain after signing away 
his patrimony ; or, once more, the family 
might have dwindled down to a girl, who 
died just as she was looking forward to a 
happy marriage that should restore the family 
again to the pinnacle from which it had 
descended. But without specifying the cause 
to which the place we are thinking of owes 
its death-blow, we can content ourselves with 
describing it as it looks now. Just a belt of 
trees and a lawn is saved for the big house 
that is still to be kept for a while. A great 
road is cut through the blue-bells and 
bracken, where it was almost too dense and 
silent for us to walk. The hedges are pulled 
down, and the gates stand open, and stakes 
point out where each villa-residence is to be 
erected. Never truly before have the trees 
looked as lovely as they look this year. 
Alas! it is their last appearance as trees, 
for soon they will fall before the axe, and be 
turned into other things, perchance into 
gates and doors and posts in the ugly 
houses that will replace them. 

J. E. Panton. 
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@ HIS is the age of interview- 
ing. Monarchs have no 
immunity from the irre- 
pressible gentleman with 
a note of interrogation 
between his teeth, and his 
open tablets in the palm 
of his hand. The Emperor 
of the Brazils was put through the inter- 
view-mill extensively during his stay in 
Paris. The Shah of Persia in vain tried 
to evade the ordeal, and King Tawhiao was 
paraphrased by the flowery young man 
from the Pall Mall Gazette. M. de Blowitz 
“cornered” the Sultan last spring in the 
interests of the great journal, and as he 
tells the tale, must rather have disquieted 
the successor of the Prophet. During my 
term of active service as a journalist—I am 
now in the Chelsea Hospital of that craft— 
I never interviewed an Emperor, or even 
tried to—since in my time this business had 
not yet been imported into British journalism. 
Tam mournfully conscious now that I missed 
great opportunities. But for feebleness of 
initiative I might have gone down in history 
as among the pioneers of the science of inter- 
viewing. I have seen two Emperors under 
fire, and was the witness of the surrender of 
a third as a prisoner of war. Why, oh why, 
did I refrain from confronting Kaiser Wil- 
helm as he stood by the churchyard wall on 
the day of Gravelotte, and insisting on know- 
ing his emotions as the French shell burst 
among the ranks of his soldiers on the field 
at the gable of the Auberge? When the 
late Czar stood with folded arms and drooped 
head on the gallery of that “ observatory ” in 
the tent behind which his staff were lunching, 
while Turkish shells from the Gravitza 
redoubt were crashing among huddled masses 
in the hollow in front of him, what an effect 
was missed when absurd scruples of decency 
restrained me from challenging him to ex- 
press his sentiments on the situation! I am 
& prey now to remorse because, when I was 





at Sandringham during the Prince of Wales’s 
illness, I did not insist on penetrating into 
the sick room and, on being allowed to watch 
for an interval of consciousness, to exact from 
His Royal Highness his opinion as to the eff- 
cacy of the hop pillow. I blush naw for my 
culpably scrupulous colleagues who were in 
St. Petersburg when the late Emperor was 
assassinated, that no one of them had the 
“ enterprise ’’—that is the word—to get at 
the expiring monarch and obtain his mori- 
bund impressions on the subject of explosive 
bombs. Were I in the trade now, no absurd 
regard for self-respect would deter me from 
making and improving opportunities for the 
gratification of the natural and _ proper 
curiosity of my circle of readers. But 
alas, I belonged to the dark, decent ages. 
I never interviewed anybody, except Sir 
Samuel Baker and a shipwrecked mariner 
who had strange notions on the subject of 
cannibalism. It was the other way about 
with me—it befell me once to be interviewed 
myself, and that by no less a person than the 
great White Czar himself. 

It was in the summer of the Russo-Turkish 
war. Bulgaria swarmed with the soldiers of 
Muscovy; big, flat-faced, broad-shouldered 
fellows, with high cheek bones, small fishy 
light-blue eyes, and hair like tow; and 
swarthy little Cossacks from the Caucasus. 
with Arab profiles, deep-sunk dark eyes, 
and a set propensity to kill and spare not. 
Events had not gone prosperously for the 
worthy unselfish crusaders who had marched 
so many dreary versts on the emprise to 
emancipate from the “unspeakable Turk” 
the infinitely more unspeakable Bulgarian. 
The campaign up to the arrival of Todleben 
in front of Plevna after the terrible mis- 
chance of September, is fraught with a 
curious usefulness for the military student. 
The more closely he investigates its details, 
the more lessons will he learn what to avoid. 
The story thus far contains but two credit- 
able pieces of work—the crossing of the 
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Danube on the part of the Russians, and on 
the Turkish side, Osman Pasha’s prompt en- 
trenchment of the invaluable position into 
which he had casually drifted at Plevna. 
Gourko’s early raid across the Balkans had 
been spiritedly conducted, but the outcome 
of it as an operation had been worse than 
useless. A golden key is a weapon not 
strictly of a military pattern, yet greatly 
affected by the Russians in war-time ; it has 
its merits, but there is always a risk that 
after all it will not turn in the lock, and 
when this happens the consequences are 
serious. It is all the more aggravating 
when the mischance is brought about by the 
sheer folly of one who might have been 
trusted, surely, not to spoil a delicate com- 
bination by indiscreet disclosures. The 
Russian army of the Lom in the end of July 
was echeloned along the road to Rustchuk, 
waiting for the word to surround that for- 
tress. It had not an entrenching tool, nor a 
siege gun; but the place of every division 
had been allotted to it in the planned envir- 
onment that was to precede but by a day 
or two an effort to carry the place by a 
coup de main. On the morning fixed for the 
commencement of the movement, it’ was 
abruptly countermanded. The golden key 
had stuck in the lock. The Turkish Com- 
mander of Rustchuk had been bought ; the 
coup de main was simply to have been a 
decorous if somewhat sanguinary blind to 
his treachery. After a respectable slaughter 
the place that, resolutely held, only a long 
regular siege could have reduced, and that 
subsequently mocked Todleben’s efforts, was 
to be surrendered, with as the result, an 
unspeakable relief to the Russian left flank. 
But when everything had been settled and 
the little arrangement was on the eve of 
execution—there is some evidence indeed 
that the Rustchuk Pasha had been paid the 
price of his treachery—there came a sudden 
miscarriage. General Ignatieff, away in the 
Imperial headquarter, had been so compla- 
cent over his diplomatic cleverness, that he 
had incautiously let fall some hints of what 
that policy was about to result in. Turkey 
had unofficial friends even in the Czar’s head- 
quarter camp, and a courier to the Hun- 
garian frontier sent a swift warning telegram 
to Vienna. From Vienna the Seraskerait 
were significantly notified, and for once acted 
promptly. The Rustchuk Pasha was sum- 
marily superseded ; a new man succeeded 
him who was not to be bribed; and this 
news reaching the Grand Duke Nicholas’ 
headquarter was the cause of that sudden 
order which gave pause to the army of the 
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Caesarewitch on the very morning on which 
its movement was to have commenced. 
Henceforward for many weeks that army 
was condemned to lie in enforced inactivity 
among the pleasant villages beyond the 
Jantra. Nor had the Russians better for- 
tune on their other flank. Schahoskoy and 
Kriidener, after a long and desperate struggle, 
had been hurled backward from Osman’s 
earthworks on the eastern face of that gallant 
soldier's Plevna position, and had left the 
maize fields strewn with the corpses of valiant 
men who had known as little how to ad- 
vance dexterously as how to retreat when 
all hope of success had died away. Gourko 
had come back from his abortive raid across 
the Balkans, and had gone to Russia to 
bring up the guard cavalry. The whole 
Russian advance, paralysed by Osman Pasha 
looming dangerously there on the right flank 
at Plevna, was in a condition of arrestment 
until the reinforcements, that had been 
hastily summoned from every province of 
the great empire, should cross the Danube 
and fall in to strengthen the thinned ranks. 
Everywhere depression prevailed throughout 
the hosts of the Czar. It was strange to 
the foreigner with what vigorous freedom 
officers and men alike allowed themselves to 
comment on the blundering that had brought 
a great and brave army to this ignoble pass. 
Stranger still were the outspoken criticisms 
of superior officers—even of those who being 
on staff service in one or other of the head- 
quarters, might have been expected to pre- 
serve a discreet reticence. 

It was an especially sombre time—this 
period of inaction—jin the headquarter of 
his Majesty the Emperor. He himself, worn 
by anxiety, wrung by disaster after disaster, 
was out of health. There was friction between 
his headquarter, lying there in the hot hill 
slope over against the Bulgarian village of 
Gorni Studen, and the headquarter of his 
brother, the Grand Duke Nicholas, the com- 
mander-in-chief, whose tents encircled a farm- 
yard on the confine of the village. No 
wonder that relations should have been 
strained. Nicholas had nominally the supreme 
command ; he and his subordinates, Niepo- 
koitschitsky and Levitzki, were responsible 
to Russia, and to the military world, for the 
strategy of the campaign. The Russian 
Emperor in theory was but a simple spectator, 
whose presence in the field was to stimulate 
the enthusiasm of the soldiery, and keep. 
warm Russia’s fervour for the war. But it 
could not be that the head of the State in 
the field with his army was to retain, even 
nominally, this irresponsible relation to it and 
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to events influencing its fortunes. Bluff 
Nicholas on the top of his hill would freely 
damn that inconvenient encampment over 
the way; while some of the light-hearted 
young people in the over-the-way camp made 
no concealment of their belief that Niepo- 
koitschitsky was an obsolete old ass, and 
Levitzki an abstruse theoretic incapable. 

On those rival headquarters, already tor- 
mented by mutual jealousies and full of 
concern for the precarious position of an. army 
whose position was so vicious with both its 
flanks in chronic danger, a new and terrible 
anxiety was to fall. So long as the Russians 
could cling on to that crest-line of the 
Schipka which had been so gallantly won by 
Skobeleif and Gourko, they held the key to 
that Roumelia which lies south of the Balkans, 
and might stretch the hand yet further, across 
its rose-valleys and fertile slopes, to where 
the Bosphorus washes the city that has been 
Russia’s goal for many generations. The 
Schipka position lost to them, they were 
definitely confined inside the limits of Bul- 
garia, and would have to fight hard to recover 
the lost command of the Balkans. Yet with 
that shiftlessness which was the characteristic 
of the Russian military dispositions in the 
earlier months of the campaign, the all- 
important position on the Schipka Pass had 
heen allowed to remain very weakly held, 
and quite without adequate support. Of its 
defenders portions had indeed from time to 
time been withdrawn for one or the other 
purpose, until about the middle of August 
the lines of St. Nicholas and the other forti- 
fications comprising the defensive position on 
the middle of the Schipka Pass, remained 
defended by but some twenty weak companies 
of infantry under the command of General 
Stolietoff, a large proportion of which force 
consisted of Bulgarian legionaries, of whose 
character under the strain of hard fighting 
the estimate was not high. In the Russian 
headquarter it was known that Sulieman 
Pasha was on the march northward from 
Adrianople at the head of some forty bat- 
talions of excellent troops withdrawn from 
the Montenegrin frontier, but the belief was 
persisted in that Suleiman’s object was to 
reinforce or co-operate with Mehemet Ali 
against the Russian left flank in the Lom 
country ; and not even an attempt he made to 
force the Hankoi Pass occasioned any appre- 
hensions that his objective might be an 
attempt to recover the Schipka. At length, 
in the third week of August, suspicions of 
his design began to penetrate the stolid 
intelligence of the headquarter; and tardy 
dispositions were made for strengthening the 
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feeble force holding the all-important position. 
But these could not take that immediate effect 
the emergency so urgently demanded. In 
the hand-to-mouth fashion of dealing with 
difficulties as they cropped up, the commands 
had been quite dislocated, and battalions and 
brigades of different corps jumbled together 
in the most chaotic way. The troops that 
should have stood at Drenova and Gabrova 
to support the actual garrison of the Schipka 
had been withdrawn and scattered ; a brigade 
out to Elena on the eastern side of Tirnova 
to patch a hole there ; another away south to 
Selvi to confront threatening Turks from the 
Loftcha quarter ; a great detachment drawn 
in around Tirnova to be in the hand lest 
trouble should come from the Hankoi direc- 
tion. So when, on the 21st of August, 
Suleiman’s Turks came swarming out of the 
valley and surged up the steep slope on the 
crest of which stood Stolietoff’s scant array, 
the succours were far off for which that 
gallant chief, careless of himself, was urgent, 
because of his realisation of the import- 
ance of the position the guardian and defender 
of which he was with so inadequate a force 
to do his bidding. 

1 had been reconnoitring about the Plevna 
fore-post line trying to form some before-hand 
estimate of the chances for that renewed 
assault which was expected to be made before 
the end of the month. As on the morning 
of the 22nd August I rode into the Imperial 
headquarter at Gorni Studen, gloomy faces 
met me on every hand, The news had come 
that Stolietoff had been attacked in force on 
the Schipka position on the previous morning, 
and that with his scanty force he could not 
prevent the Turks from pressing round his 
flanks with the obvious intent to cut him off. 
His prayer for assistance had come, but it 
would be almost too good a result to hope for 
that he could hold out till the succours, march 
they ever so hard, could reach him. The 
Czar was walking up and down that private 
walk of his in the little garden at the back 
of his quarters, his head drooping on his 
breast, his shoulders bent, his whole attitude 
eloquent of discouragement. Imgnatieff even 
was grave and curt of speech as he outlined 
for me the situation in his tent under the 
mulberry tree, and the accustomed frank 
buoyancy of Adlerberg was quenched in the 
gloom of the situation. I waited only until 
my horses had eaten and rested, and ere mid- 
night I was riding up the steep ascent into 
the rock-perched town of Tirnova. By sunrise 
on the following morning I was on the road 
that leads from Tirnova to the foot of the 
Schipka, 
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As I rode onward up the lovely valley, 
through the thick woods whose dense foliage 
shaded from the blistering sunrays, by wimp- 
ling streams on which were gurgling millraces, 
by fountains bubbling from out hoary walls, 
and through vineyards where the heavy masses 
of dark green foliage but half hid the pale 
green clusters of grapes just beginning to 
soften into ripeness—the whole line of road 
from Drenova to Gabrova was a mass of infan- 
try and artillery marching forward in urgent 
haste. As we neared thelatter place, which lies 
bosomed in a deep river-gorge at the foot of 
the mountain side which is called the Schipka 
Pass, the sound of the near cannonade filled 
the glen as if it had been not a meresound borne 
downward on the wind, but was actual solid 
substance. In the quaint tortuous streets 
over whose rugged pavement hung the pro- 
jecting timber-fronted houses, the people were 
clustered under the pale moonlight in anxious, 
silent groups, through which ran a visible 
shudder as a louder crash accentuated the 
dull ominous roar. For miles beyond Gabrova 
the valley we had traversed was cumbered 
with the scattered bivouacs of the miserable 
fugitives who had fled across the mountain 
chain from out the path of the fell Suleiman, 
as his ruthless Bashi-Bazouks had come surg- 
ing up through the fair and fertile rose- 
gardens that sweeten with their fragrance 
the picturesque plain which skirts the south- 
ern fringes of the Balkans. Scared women 
huddled under the trees, praying aloud that 
the good God would strengthen the arms of 
the soldiers who tramped by them hurrying 
on to reach the scene of strife. The poor 
creatures might well pray. For between 
those helpless, cowering fugitives, between 
the pale townsfolk of Gabrova and utter and 
ruthless destruction, there intervened but 
that comparative handful of Christian fight- 
ing men, clinging desperately to the rocks up 
there on the sky-line within actual view. It 
had been in the very nick of time on that 
afternoon when all hope was withering 
from the breasts of Stolietoff and Derozinski 
—when they had telegraphed to the Czar a 
message of loyal devotion and farewell—that 
General Radetski had come clambering up to 
their succour at the head of a battalion of 
riflemen mounted on Cossack ponies for the 
greater expedition. But the crisis was 
searcely the less intense for this scant rein- 
forcement. If Radetski could not hold his 
own in that eyrie till Dragomiroff’s division, 
which I had overtaken in the valley, should 
struggle up to where he and his valiant 
comrades were confronting the fierce Turkish 
assaults, not Tirnova itself, forty miles in 
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the rear, was safe for four-and-twenty 
hours. . 

When the ideal war correspondent shall 
manifest himself to an admiring world, among 
his attributes will be found the ability to do 
without sleep altogether. But that great 
creature’s less gifted precursors cannot afford 
to fly wantonly in the face of nature. They 
must sleep, and he is the wisest man who 
knows how to sleep strategically. What 
avails it a man that he should have kept 
awake for a week watching events, when 
nature peremptorily refuses to be denied just 
at the moment when it is urgent that he 
should be riding at best pace, or writing as 
swiftly as his pen will travel? The war cor- 
respondent is a failure who only sees battles ; 
the complement of the reason of his being 
is that he shall describe what he has seen, 
and get that description printed in his news- 
paper with the least possible delay. To 
accomplish this when the conditions are ardu- 
ous, it is imperative that he should economise 
his powers to the best of his ability: however 
thrifty he may be with them, he will find 
himself an old man while. yet middle-aged. 
He must risk something to gain that modicum 
of rest and sleep which will enable him to 
endure strain and keep awake when the call 
comes for him to put forth every exertion of 
which he is capable, if he would succeed in 
accomplishing the great coup for the achiev- 
ment of which the ambitious war correspond- 
ent lives his professional life. In my first 
campaign, I should have been physically 
incapable of falling asleep while those gusts 
of firing came borne on the wind, as they 
soughed down through the trees on the foot- 
hills. I could not have stopped to eat or 
drink in Gabrova, but would have been climb- 
ing in the moonlight to reach the side of 
stout old Radetski. But experience had 
brought some discernment, and I knew the 
Turks had little ardour in night attack. So 
my comrade and myself snatched a few hours’ 
sleep in Gabrova, and ere the summer sun 
had risen we had ridden up the narrowing 
glen of the Jantra, and were climbing the 
steep ascent of the Pass itself. Already the 
fighting, in which there had been a lull during 
the small hours, was recommencing with 
eager virulence. The Russians were firm on 
the central “ saddle”’ of the Pass, where were 
the lines of the fortifications, such as these 
were ; but the Turks were masters of the 
parallel ridges on either flank, and what they 
were vehemently driving for was to join hands 
in the rear of the Russian position, and so 
surround and isolate it and its defenders. 
Over and over again they had been all but 
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successful; and meanwhile, on their bare, 
exposed ridge between the two fires, the 
Russians, all but wholly destitute of cover, 
were falling fast. Some of them had been 
in the struggle for three long hot days of 
incessant fighting, and were quite beaten out 
with fatigue, heat, hunger, and thirst ; for 
there was no water in the position, and the 
company cooks had been shot down while 
they tried to boil the soup kettles. 

1 am not going to describe here this long 
summer day’s desperate fighting. Suffice it 
that as the shadows of the evening were 
falling on the blood-splashed rocks and on 
the scattered dead that lay about among the 
boulders, the Russians had succeeded in car- 
rying at the bayonet-point one of the two 
flanking positions whence the Turks had been 
so mischievous. There had been ample work 
—perhaps one may say, too, ample risk—in 
trying to be of service to wounded men, for 
those who like Villiers and myself were not 
engaged in the grimmer task of fighting. 
We had helped to carry the wounded Drag- 
omiroff behind a precarious shelter, and to 
bind up his shattered knee until he should 
reach surgical assistance when he had been 
carried through the fire to the dressing place 
lower down—for the fine old chief would 
have no surgeon called away from his work 
there among the wounded soldiers. Radetski. 
grimed with sweat and dust, had come back 
from one of the attacks, and was leaning 
panting against a rock, a quiet smile on his 
grim, genial face. ** It seems to me, General, 
as if you would be able to hold on now,” I 
remarked to him, recognising how much 
more freely he breathed, now that at least 
the double lateral pressure had been relieved 
by the success of the attack to which the 
Itomer regiment had followed the com- 
mander of an army corps. “ With the help 
of God I will,’ was the reply. “So you 
are going, are you? Well, you can tell 
them what you have seen. And you will 
come back, say you? Please God” —and 
here he crossed himself —‘ you will find 
me here when you come back, dead or 
alive!” 

I had known the stalwart old fighting 
chief ever since he had crossed the Pruth four 
months previously, and had discerned what a 
stedfast, earnest soldier he was. It had 
seemed to me that, although on the morrow, 
and for many morrows probably, there 
would be a renewal of stubborn fighting, yet 
that this day’s gain would enable the Rus- 
sians to keep hold of the Schipka position 
against all that Suleiman could do to dislodge 
them, assuming, as I had warrant for as- 
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assuming, that the leader could lead, and 
that his men could fight. Pondering these 
things, I walked back to where my horse 
was fastened behind the picquet-house wall, 
gave Villiers the crust of bread and the butt 
end of sausage that remained in my provi- 
sion-holster, shook hands with the staunch 
comrade with whom before and since so 
many strange experiences have been shared ; 
and then started on the long ride of a hun- 
dred and eighty miles to Bucharest, on the 
other side of the Danube, the nearest point 
at which the telegraph wire was available. 
A moment such as this was is the crisis of 
fate in a war correspondent’s career. I had 
seen fought a desperate fight, and believed 
it won—not only the fight itself, but the 
issues turning upon the result of it. Then 
hey for the telegraph office with all speed! 
But, again, what if it were not won? What 
if the wish had been father to the thought, 
both with Radetski and myself? What if 
to-day’s battle had been a drop in the bucket 
compared with the morrow’s, which I should 
have lost by thus prematurely riding away t 
And not only lost that, but should have 
committed myself to the conviction which 
its result might falsify! Again, should | 
tarry, and there be no very serious work on 
the morrow, should I not have lost a precious 
day? For so kind had been fortune that of 
all the army of war correspondents pervading 
Bulgaria in those days, Villiers and I were 
there alone on that momentous day. But 
there were rivals and colleagues eager to act 
on Prince Frederick Charles’s standing order 
of marching on the cannon thunder, and there 
were among these men whose ears were so 
keen that they heard the cannon thunder an 
amazingly long distance away. Never sol- 
dier or civilian rode harder or blyther to 
where the bullets were flying than poor 
MacGahan, once his foot was in stirrup. 
America was on her mettle, and even a 
French correspondent had been seen outside 
a café, and with a saddle horse tied by a 
halter behind his travelling carriage. As 
for the Russian correspondents, they posi- 
tively revelled in getting wounded, and their 
great ambition was to smoke cigarettes with 
an air of easy unconcern in the heart of the 
very hottest fire they could conveniently 
find. 

Well, there was no time for prolonged 
deliberation. I had seen what I had seen. 
I had drawn my conclusions as a man with 
something of a military eye, and possessed of 
some of that experience which enables its 
possessor to read a battle-field through the 
blurred fog of slaughter, confusion, and 
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chaos. 
feeling of being right””—I muttered to myself 
as [ tightened the girths and mounted my 
horse for the long solitary night ride. 

On such occasions a man never rides so 


“Yes; I'll back myself. I have the 


fast as he had calculated on doing. I had 
laid out relays of horses on the way up: 
three between Gorni Studen and Gabrova, 
besides the one I had ridden up on to the 
Pass, which was a pony I had borrowed in 
Gabrova. I reckoned the distance from 
Gabrova to Gorni Studen to be about ninety 
miles ; and at the latter place I had a fourth 
horse, which would carry me to the Danube, 
beyond which, in Roumania, there need be 
no more riding. But Roumanian and Bul- 
garian horse-tenders are perverse and are 
hard to rouse; then a horse had to be fed 
ere he was fit for the road, or a shoe was 
loose and I had to drive in a nail to hold it 
in place. At the outset I had experienced 
hindrance, having been apprehended in 
Gabrova by a Russian picquet, commanded 
by a drunken corporal, who had some hazy 
idea that I might be a spy. He could not 
read, so my papers were of no service, and 
there was difficulty in finding an officer. A 
couple of roubles ultimately set me free, 
after having been kissed by the corporal 
and each individual of his little command. 
It was about eleven o'clock when at last I 
was able to ride out of Gabrova, after having 
eaten, for the first time that day, a crust of 
cheese and a morsel of black bread. Steadily 
through the soft beautiful night I rode, 
listening to the cool splash of the water over 
the millwheels, and breathing the scent of 
the balsam and the thyme from the cottage 
gardens, fringed by willows whose trailing 
tresses laved themselves in the stream. The 
sun rose on me long before I had reached 
Tirnova ; and in fact it was not until noon 
was past, that, dead-tired and faint from 
want of food, I rode into the irregular square 
of tents which constituted the camp of the 
officers in the service of his Majesty the 
Emperor. With none of these had I any 
concern, save with Colonel Wellesley, our 
military attaché, whose grooms were taking 
charge of the horse on which I was relying 
to carry me down to the Danube, and to 
whom it was my duty as a British subject to 
communicate the information of which I was 
the bearer. 

Just as I rode into the square, General 
Ignatieff came out of Prince Dolgorouki’s 
tent, and met me full face. 

“Ha, Mr. Forbes, where from now, you 
great gallopper?” was the General’s jovial 
greeting. I had gained some little reputa- 
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tion among the Russian headquarter people 
for hard riding when news had to be carried 
fast. 

“From the Schipka,” was my reply. 
“T saw a battle there all day yesterday, and 
left Radetski at eight last night.” 

“The deuce you did!” returned Ignatieff, 
bluntly. “ Why we have no tidings so late. 
You have beaten all our orderlies! Come 
into my tent, and tell me the story.” 

It meant delay, and delay was of all things 
just then what I could least afford, when I 
grudged every moment that kept me from 
the telegraph wire. But I had been obliged 
to the General for many a kindness, and it 
would have been neither grateful nor seemly 
to have excused myself. 

“ And you think,” was his comment, as I 
concluded a narrative which I made as 
short as I decently could—* you think that 
Radetski can hold on, that the Schipka is 
safe ?”’ 

“For what my conviction may be worth, 
General,” was my response ; “ I prove it best 
in the fact that Iam here. I shall commit 
myself to it in the telegram, to despatch 
which to the Daily News I am hurrying to 
Bucharest.” 

“Well, your belief is dead in the face of 
all our opinions here. You know your own 
business best. Pray heaven you may be 
right, and all our experts wrong!” 

It was time for me to say a word to protect 
myself ; it seemed from the General's tone as 
if there was a risk that I might be committed 
to a false position. 

“ Remember,” said I, “ you have asked me 
for my opinion, General. I did not bring it 
to you as a volunteer. Now that you have 
got it, I beg of you to take it simply for what 
it may be worth.” 

And with this I left General Ignatieff, 
and went across the square to Colonel Wel- 
lesley, to whom, while I was eating, and 
while his groom was getting my fresh horse 
ready, I gave a succinct summary of the 
situation according to my lights. But my 
conversation with our military attaché was 
abruptly interrupted. 

“Hi! hi! Mr. Forbes! Where are you? 
I want you at once!” wasthe summons that 
presently reached me in General Ignatieff’s 
strident tones. “Oh, come along! make no 
delay! Ihave related to the Emperor the 
information you have given me, and he at 
once commanded me to go find you, make 
you his compliments and express his desire 
that you will come and relieve his anxiety 
by telling him all you know!” 

This summons from the great White Czar 
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himself was no doubt complimentary, but it 
was also embarrassing. 1 was in.a great 
hurry, for the Daily News was more to me 
than were all the Emperors of the habitable 
globe. And then the state I wasin! I do 
not profess to have been brought up among 
Emperors ; but I may claim, nevertheless, the 
possession of some sense of decency, and I 
knew that a man ought to wait on an 
Emperor in his Sunday clothes. I hadn't 
seen any Sunday clothes, or proper Sundays 
either, for three months ; and I was conscious 
that my personal appearance was flagrantly 
disreputable... I had been wearing clothes, 
originally white, for over a fortnight, night 
and day. The black of my saddle had come 
off on to them with great liberality ; and 
they were spotted down the front with poor 
Dragomiroft’s blood, which had been trick- 
ling when we had helped to carry him out of 
the fire. I was all over about half an inch 
thick with dust, while the dust on my face 
was cheerfully relieved by fiery sun-blisters, 
and by a stubbly beard of about a week’s 
growth... I had not washed for three days, 
and I altogether felt myself a humiliatingly 
dilapidated. representative of that Great 
Empire on which the sun never sets. But 
Ignatieff was peremptory, and insisted that 
the Emperor in the circumstances would by 
no means stand on ceremony.. He told me 
that he had ventured to rouse his Imperial 
master from sleep to communicate to him the 
intelligence which I had brought; and he 
presently ushered me through the Cossack 
guard into the dingy aleove which was to 
form the hall of audience. The Imperial 
residence was a dismantled Turkish house, 
the balcony on the upper floor of which, where 
we found the Emperor impatiently striding to 
and fro, was inclosed with curtains of plain 
canvas. There was not even a carpet on 
the rugged boards. A glimpse into the bed 
chamber, whence the Emperor had emerged, 
showed me a tiny cabin with mud walls and 
a little camp bedstead standing on a mud 
floor. 

The Emperor, who was quite alone, re- 
ceived me with great courtesy, shaking 
hands, and paying me a compliment on the 
speed with which I had travelled. It was 
about the worst period of ill-fortune to the 
Russian arms, and the harassment of 
anxiety and mischance was plainly telling 
on his Majesty’s physical condition. He 
carried himself with rounded shoulders ; he 
was gaunt, worn, and haggard; his. voice 
quivered with nervousness, and was fitfully 
interrupted by the asthma that affected him. 
A few months later, when Plevna had fallen, 
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and that tardy success had: revolutionised 
the situation, I saw his Majesty in St. Peters. 
burg—a veritable Emperor, upright of 
figure, proud of gait, arrayed in a: splendid 
uniform, and his bosom covered with decora- 
tions. A glittering court and suite thronged 
around the stately man with enthusiastically 
respectful homage. The dazzling splendour 
of the Winter Palace formed the setting of 
the sumptuous picture; and as I gazed on 
the magnificent scene I could hardly : realise 
that the central figure of it, in the pomp of 
his Imperial state, was of a verity the self- 
same man in whose presence I had stood in 
the squalid Bulgarian hovel—the same worn, 
anxious, shabby, wistful man, who, with 
spasmodic utterance and the expression in 
his eye as of a hunted deer, had asked me 
breathless questions as to the episodes and 
issue of the lighting. 

The Schipka Pass had been in Russian 
possession for quite a month, and it was not 
unreasonable to assume that a sketch of the 
position there was, as a matter of course, in 
the Imperial Cabinet. I asked for the plan, 
since with its help my task of explanation 
would be so greatly simplified. But it seemed 
that there was no such document,; and I 
ventured to say that I could get along much 
more satisfactorily if I had a sheet of paper 
on which to jot down some rough explana- 
tory outlines. The Emperor said at once, 
“Tgnatieff, go and fetch paper and pencil.” 
Ignatieff went, and there remained the 
Emperor and myself alone together, standing 
opposite to each other, with a little green 
baize table between us. The thought that 
drifted across my mind as we stood there 
looking into each others’ faces was, that, 
Emperor as he was, no consideration that 
the world could offer would tempt me to 
change places with a man so oppressed by 
ills. And I noticed, or thought that I 
noticed, what flicker of thought darted into 
a corner of his mind. As we so stood, he 
listening to me talking, there came into his 
face for a fleeting moment a strange, troubled 
expression, which seemed to reveal the sudden 
thought—“ What a chance for this man to 
kill me!” It was a mere quick shadow, and 
had passed away ere Ignatieff came bustling 
back with a sheet of foolseap, on which I 
rapidly outlined the positions, explaining the 
details as I proceeded. It would be super 
fluous to recapitulate what was almost a 
purely technical conversation, which, inter- 
spersed by the Emperor’s eager questionings, 
lasted for about half-an-hour—considerably 
longer than pleased a man who was devoured 
by an eager anxiety to be hurrying along 
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the road to Bucharest. Under any other 
circumstances there would have been no 
tediousness in the interview ; for the Em- 
peror caught up every point with the alert- 
ness of a trained military intelligence. I 
believe that what I told him gave him some 
comfort. He expressed the same hesitation 
to accept my view of the situation as Ignatieff 
had manifested ; although he had been eager 
enough to know what that opinion was. 

“ Mr. Forbes,” said he—he spoke in English 
— you have been a soldier?” 

“Yes, your Majesty,” was my reply. 

“In the Artillery or Engineers, doubtless?” 

“No sir,” said I, “in the cavalry of the 
line.” 

The Emperor said, “I had not known that 
your cavalry officers are for the most part 
conversant with military draughtsmanship?” 

I replied that I had served the army not 
as an officer but as a private trooper; I 
know not whether thus conveying to his 
Majesty the impression that the honest 
British dragoon is habitually skilled in plan- 
making. 

When at length I was permitted to take 
my leave, the Emperor addressed to me some 
words which gave me a natural glow of great 
pleasure. As they had reference to certain 
conduct of my own, the reader will readily 
understand the delicacy and reluctance with 
which I allude to them ; nor certainly would I 
cite them but that the expressions used by the 
Emperor illustrate with what dignity and 
gracefulness he could acknowledge service 
that commended itself to the tender-hearted- 
ness he felt for his gallant soldiers. “ Mr. 
Forbes,” said the Czar, “ I have had reported 
tome the example which you showed when 
with our forces on the sad day before Plevna, 
in succouring wounded men under heavy 
fire. As the Head of the State, I desire to 
testify how Russia honours your conduct by 
offering you the Order of the Stanislaus 
with the ‘ crossed swords,’ a decoration never 
conferred except for personal bravery.” 

The Emperor sent me across to the camp 
of his brother on the opposite hill, and the 
commander-in-chief detained me yet another 
hour, because of his anxiety to learn every 


detail in my power to communicate ; but 
there was a recompense in the courtesy by 
which, recognising how worn I was, he 
spared me further riding by sending me 
down to the Danube in one of his own car- 
riages. There followed quickly on my heels 
to Gorni Studen ominous news as to the con- 
dition of affairs in the Schipka, and indeed 
one afternoon the position was reported 
utterly lost. I was exposed to much per- 
verse obloquy simply for having given my 
opinion when it was asked for. When on re- 
turning to the Imperial headquarter I called 
on Colonel Wellesley, that friendly country- 
man advised me to leave the camp at my 
early convenience, if I would avoid listening 
to angry reproaches. General Niepokoits- 
chitzky, he added, had gone up into the 
Balkan country, on the errand of “taking 
up new positions in the rear of the Schipka” 
—and, added the colonel significantly —‘“ you 
know what that means.” The commander- 
in-chief, who had been bluffly gracious to me 
three days before, now cut me dead with an 
angry scowl, and Ignatieff was very much 
the reverse of cordial. Smarting under a 
sense of injustice, I started the same after- 
noon to revisit the Schipka ; for I had never 
faltered from my conviction in regard to it. 
Between Drenova and Gabrova I met General 
Niepokoitschitzky, on his return to head- 
quarters from that position. He stopped me 
as 1 was passing him with a silent salute, for 
I was very sore with all Russian staff- 
officialism, and gave me pleasure by telling 
me that results had borne out my estimate 
of the situation ; that the Schipka was per- 
fectly safe, and that he would not fail to do 
me justice on his return to the headquarter. 
Six days after that evening when I had left 
Radetski among the carnage, I climbed once 
more the steep slope of the Schipka, to find 
the staunch old warrior serenely drinking 
tea on the summit. “TI told you,” was his 
greeting, “that with God’s help I meant to 
remain here ; and here I am, by His protec- 
tion, alive and well. But we have been 
fighting ever since you left.” And, indeed, 
the old man was drinking his tea under a 
dropping fire. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


By Hvueu Conway, Author of “Called Back.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


9? 


“IT HAS COME! 


}T Blacktown, Maurice 
Hervey did not favour 
an hotel with his cus- 
tom. Perhaps he mis- 
trusted the capabilities 
possessed by the Black- 
town hotels for furnish- 
ing him with luxuries 
such as after so pro- 
tracted and enforced an 
abstention he felt to be rightly his due. 
Perhaps he sighed for the quietude and 
repose with which one usually associates a 
private house. After a short search he 
found a bedroom and a sitting-room, well 
furnished and commanding extensive views. 
They were in one of a row of substantial 
houses which by some freak of fortune had 
fallen from the high estate of fashionable 
residences to the lower level of respectable 
lodging-houses. The landlady’s quotation, 
which, after the manner of such quota- 
tions, had attached to it a string of ex- 
tras like the tail to a kite, having been 
accepted, Mr. Hervey requested that some 
dinner might be prepared for him. This of 
course meant chops—an extemporised lodg- 
ing-house dinner invariably means chops. 
Having particularly requested that his chops 
should be broiled, not fried, Mr. Hervey, 
whilst the cooking was going on, went out, 
found a wine-merchant’s and ordered half-a- 
dozen of whisky to be at once sent in. 
The sight of the bottles, the number of 
which augured well fora long stay, gladdened 





the landlady’s heart. By the aid of the 
whisky, a kettle of hot water, sugar, and 
cigars, the new lodger spent a comfortable, 
if not an intellectual or improving evening. 

In the morning he sallied forth. Like 
every visitor to the old city who has time 
to spare he seemed bent upon seeing the 
natural beauties of the suburbs of Black- 
town. His landlady, who thought him a 
nice, pleasant, free-spoken gentleman, gave 
him an oral list of the stock sights in the 
vicinity ; but as soon as he was out of doors 
Mr. Hervey inquired the way to Oakbury, 
and learnt that an easy walk of about two 
miles would take him to that highly favoured 
spot. The weather although fine was cold, so 
he decided to walk to his destination. He 
soon left the rows of houses and shops 
behind him; struck. along a broad white 
road which cut its way through a level 
green sward, and in about: three-quarters of 
an hour found himself in front of the Red 
Lion Inn, Oakbury. 

He entered the inn—men of his stamp 
when in the country make entering inns a 
point of honour. He called for hot brandy 
and water and was supplied with a jorum of 
that deep brown liquor, dear to rustic palates 
on account of its presumed strength. Hervey 
sipped it, lit a cigar and entered into a 
cheerful conversation with the Red Lion and 
Lioness who were pursuing their calling in 
what, after the fashion of country-inns, was 
a combination of bar and parlour. The Red 
Lion, an affable, condescending animal, and, 
like all noble animals, willing to relinquish 
toil for more congenial pursuits, seeing that 
his visitor was ready to talk, sat down ina 
round-backed chair near the fire, and left 
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the Lioness to attend to’ the bottle and jug 
department, which, as the hour was just 
past noon; was in full swing of activity. 

Hervey asked a variety of questions about 
the neighbourhood. He might really have 
been a gentleman of. fortune anxious to buy 
a placé*and so properly particular as to what 
society might be roundabout. He obtained 
much valuable and interesting information 
about the “families of position” as they 
appeared to the eyes of the Red Lion. He 
learned who lived in the big white house at 
the edge of the common, who in the house at 
the top of the hill, who in the house at the 
bottom. He was gradually leading up to 
the questions he wanted to ask, when the 
sound of ‘carriage wheels was heard, and the 
Lion after "glancing over the wire window- 
blind laid down his pipe and went to the 
door. Hervey also glanced out of window 
and saw tw6é tall gentlemen who occupied 
the box-seats of a large wagonette. They 
were talking gravely and sadly to the Lion 
who, whilst he ‘listened with due respect, 
looked somewhat crestfallen and ill at ease. 

“What's the matter now, Joe?” asked 
the Lioness, rather anxiously, as her spouse 
returned. 

“Say the last cask o’ beer ran out two 
days before its time, so couldn’t have been 
full. They look after trifles, they do.”’ 

“ Oh, nonsense!” said the Lioness, tossing 
her head. “Some one must have got at it. 
Their servants are no better than others.” 

“ Who are they?” asked Hervey. 

“The Mr. Talberts of Hazlewood House,” 
replied the landlady, with that smile on her 
face which seemed to come involuntarily on 
the faces of many people when they men- 
tioned or heard the name of our gentle 
Horace and Herbert. 

Hervey went hastily to the window and 
looked after the wagonette, which, however, 
was by now out of sight. 

“ Rich men, I suppose ?” he said, reseating 
himself. 

“They're rich enough ; but oh, that par- 
ticular!” said the Lioness, with another 
toss of her head. The accusation of short 
measure rankled in her breast. 

“ Close-fisted ?”” asked Hervey. 

“ Well, yes, they’re close,” said the Lion. 
“That is, they like to get a shilling’s worth 
tor a shilling.” 

“We all like that. Let me have it now. 
Two brandies—one for you and one for me.” 

The Lion laughed and filled the glasses. 
Hervey adroitly plied him with questions 
about the Talberts, and soon learnt almost 
as much as we know. He laughed with the 
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landlord at their amiable peculiarities. It 
was well our friends did not hear the Red 
Lion, or Hazlewood House might have gone 
elsewhere for its beer. 

“They are funny gents,” said the Lion. 
‘You'd never believe; but a day or two 
ago I was walking along the road. It was 
drizzling with rain. The Mr. Talberts they 
passed me, driving. All of a sudden they 
pull up at the hedge round their paddock. 
Mr. Herbert he jumps down; he takes the 
whip and with the handle begins poking 
furiously in the hedge. I ran up thinking 
something was the matter. Law no! not it. 
He was a poking at a bit of white paper 
which had blown in there. Poke and poke 
he did till he got it out—and Mr. Horace 
the while holding the horses and sitting and 
looking on as if it meant life or death getting 
out that paper. Rum thing to be so par- 
ticular, ain’t it?” 

Hervey professed himself much amused 
and continued his questions. He heard all 
about Miss Clauson, the niece who had been 
staying at Oakbury for so long. He even 
learnt the name of every member of the 
Hazlewood House establishment, from: that 
of the oldest retainer, Whittaker, to that of 
the latest arrival, Mrs. Miller the nurse. 
He heard, of course, the whole history, with 
additions, of the mysteriously-sent boy. And 
when he was told this, in spite of his self- 
control, a look of utter amazement spread 
over his face. He-rose, and bade the Red 
Lion good day. The story he had heard 
must have engrossed his mind to an unpre- 
cedented extent, for he actually forgot to 
finish his brandy and water; a flattering 
tribute to the landlord’s power of interesting 
a listener. 

After leaving the inn Hervey took the 
first turning out of the main road. It was 
a little by-way leading to nowhere in par- 
ticular. Here, as no onlookers were about, 
he gave vent to delight by sundry actions 
common to most men as soon as they find 
themselves alone after having received the 
best possible news. He smacked his thigh : 
he rubbed his hands together: he seemed to 
hug himself in his joy. He laughed aloud, 
but there was a cruel ring in his laugh, and 
there was a cruel look on his laughing mouth. 
His eyes brightened with the blended lights 
of malice and anticipated triumph. 

“What luck!” he ejaculated. “ What 
luck! I see it all from the very beginning. 
Confound it! it was a clever stroke. By 
G ! I’ve got her now! I’ve got her 
now!” 

He calmed himself ; returned to the main 
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road and inquired the way to Hazlewood 
House. He stood for some time in front of 
the entrance gates; but finding that only 
the chimneys of the house could be seen 
from this point, he walked round until he 
could get a better idea of the building. “ It 
all means money! Pots of money!” he 
said with glee. After this he returned to 
the gates and it seemed as if he meant to 
favour our friends with a call. However, if 
so, he changed his mind. 

“No,” he said, turning away. “There’s 
a new element in the case which must be 
considered. No need to be ina hurry. I'll 
go back home and think it all out over 
a pipe.” 

So he faced about, and, in a thoughtful 
way, sauntered down the lane, or road, whose 
mission in this world is to give access to 
Hazlewood House and two or three other 
equally desirable residences. 

It was a glorious winter’s day. The sun 
was shining brightly ; so brightly that on 
the bare twigs of the hedges, the hoar 
frost of the night had resolved itself into 
crystal drops which shone like jewels, and 
then, as if alarmed at their Protean nature, 
trembled and fell. Although a silvery haze 
hung round the horizon there was no fog. 
The air was sharp and crisp but not damp. 
The wind if cold was quiet. It was a day 
of a thousand—a day, in fact, on which, if 
she knows her business, a woman who has 
charge of a child takes it out for a good 
long walk. 

Mrs. Miller knew her business, so it was 
quite in order that as Maurice Hervey was 
walking down the lane the nurse and the 
boy, on their way home to early dinner, 
should be walking up. Hervey, whilst deep 
in his meditations, heard a voice, and look- 
ing up saw the dark-clad woman and the 
golden-haired child within a few paces of 
him. He stopped short and looked at them. 

Hervey to-day presented an appearance 
so different from that of the caged creature 
seen by Mrs. Miller at Portland that she 
would probably have passed him without 
recognition. He was now fashionably dressed 
and, had it suited his purpose, might have 
brushed elbows with the woman and yet left 
her ignorant of his release. This not being 
his purpose he stopped short and waited. 
Naturally she raised her eyes and at once 
knew the truth. 

Had Sarah Miller followed the impulse 
which seized her when she saw that face full 
of mocking triumph she would have uttered 
a cry of anguish. Only the fear of alarming 
the child prevented her from so doing. As 
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it was she gave a quick gasp and for a 
moment gazed at the man as if she sawa 
ghost. Then she stooped and said to the 
boy. “Run on my pretty, run as fast as 
you can.” The boy obeyed. Hervey made 
no effort to stop him, but he turned and 
followed him with his eyes. Then once 
more he faced Mrs. Miller. 

She had by now recovered from the first 
shock, and looked at him not so much with 
fear as with hatred and defiance. She took 
a few steps, passed him, and placed herself 
as if to bar the way to Hazlewood House. 

“What are you doing here?” she asked 
fiercely. 

“* My dear Sarah,” said the man in mock- 
ing tones, “‘ what a strange question to ask ! 
Considering your anxiety to appoint the 
earliest day possible for our meeting, is it 
any wonder that I come at once to find you ?” 

‘‘Now you've found me, what do you 
want?” 

“My poor Sarah, can’t you guess. When 
you paid me that friendly visit last summer 
I told you what I pined for. I have come to 
you in order to find some one else.” 

“She is hundreds of miles from here. 
You'll never see her again.” 

Even as she told the lie her heart sank. 
The gleam in Hervey’s eyes showed her she 
had lied in vain. He laughed like one en- 
joying the situation. “‘ Never see her again !” 
he echoed. “I am inconsolable. But chance 
meetings do sometimes occur. You don’t 
mean to give or sell me any information I 
suppose ¢”’ 

* T’d cut my tongue out first.” 

“Oh, true and faithful servant! Then 
it’s no good asking. But about yourself. 
Sarah—have you got a good place in the 
neighbourhood ? ” 

“‘That’s none of your business,” said Mrs. 
Miller, sharply. Hervey laughed again. 

“IT should like to hear you had a nice 
comfortable place. Something easy and 
suited to your declining years. You have 
not worn well, my poor Sarah. You look 
at least twenty years older than when I first 
knew you.” 

She took no notice of the taunt. Again 
the man laughed his mocking laugh. “ What 
kind of a place is yours, Sarah? As you know, 
Iam much interested in you. You are a 
nurse, I suppose.” He nodded in the direc- 
tion of the boy who stood some little dis- 
tance off wondering in his childish way 
what his guardian was about with this 
gentleman. 

‘Yes, I am a nurse,” said Mrs. Miller 
sullenly. 
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« And that is one of your charges? The 
youngest perhaps? A fine little fellow. Do 
you know I have often dreamed of owning 
such a boy as that. At heart I believe I have 
the germs of respectability and domestic 
goodness. What do you think, Sarah?” 

“ Your heart is as black as a coal,” burst 
out the woman excitedly. ‘ Would to God 
you had died in prison. For years it has 
been my daily prayer.” 

“Yet it availed nothing—the prayer of 
the righteous! Something gone wrong above, 
Sarah. Never mind, I give you good wishes 
in return for evil ones. I know something 
of this neighbourhood and the people, and if 
I could choose a place for you it would be 
one with two middle-aged gentlemen named 
Talbert, who live at Hazlewood House with 
a beautiful unmarried niece named Beatrice 
Clauson. That would be such a comfortable 
place for you, Sarah !” 

Until now he had been playing with her 
as a cat plays with a mouse. There was 
nothing to show her the extent of his know- 
ledge. For all she knew he might simply 
have come down here to find her. So she 
had guarded every word, every look, fearing 
lest she might give him information. Now 
he bared his claws and showed her that 
escape was impossible. She groaned but 
struggled no more. 

“You will take money?” she asked. 

“Oh yes, Sarah, I'll take money.” 

“ And go away and trouble no more. Tell 
me where to find you to-morrow. I will come 
and arrange everything.” 

“Oh no, you won't. I never deal with 
agents. Your intervention is not needed, 
Sarah.” 

She stamped her foot angrily. “Tell me 
what you want,” she exclaimed, “‘or leave 
me and go and do your worst. You may 
have men to deal with now, not women.” 

He threw off in a second every trace of 
mockery. He seized her wrist and held her. 
His eyes shone fiercely into hers. “ Listen, 
you hag—you cat!” he said. “All your 
part in this business is to take a message. 
Go straight to her. Tell her Iam here ; free, 
and with a pocketful of money. Tell her to 
come to me to-morrow at my rooms. Tell 
her | will wait until twelve o'clock. If she 
is not there when the clock strikes, I swear 
I will come and see her in her own home— 
Do you understand? Answer me.” 

“ Yes, I understand.” 

“ Here’s the address.” He scribbled it on 
a bit of paper. “ Now you can go back and 
resume your neglected duties. A sweet little 
boy that, Sarah.” 
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Without another word she left him. She 
took the boy by the hand and went through 
the gates of Hazlewood House. Hervey 
watched her disappear, chuckled maliciously, 
and strode off in the direction of Black- 
town. 

In a mechanical way Mrs, Miller gave the 
boy his dinner. She ate nothing herself, but 
her lips moved as if framing words, and her 
heart offered up its fervent, but incoherent 
and illogical prayers. Knowing that it was 
Beatrice’s custom to visit the nursery soon 
after lunch and assure herself that her boy 
had dined well, Mrs. Miller did not go in search 
of her. She listened for the expected step, 
and when she heard it opened the door, and 
motioned her mistress to enter the adjoining 
room, the night nursery. She followed and 
the look on her face told Beatrice what had 
happened. 

“It has come?” she whispered and turn- 
ing very pale. 

Mrs. Miller threw herself on her knees, 
and taking Beatrice’s hand, sobbed aloud. 

““Qh my poor dear! My poor dear!” she 
wailed. “It has come. Yes, it has come. 
The Lord has not thought fit to answer my 
prayers. Oh, my dear mistress, may He 
stretch forth His arm and lighten the sorrow 
which is before you!” 

She kissed Beatrice’s hand. She fawned 
upon her almost like a dog. Her mistress 
seemed scarcely to hear her words—scarcely 
to notice her actions. 

“Tt was bound to come,” 
dreamily. 
weeks. 
knew 
added. 

“He was here, close at hand,” said Sarah. 
Then noticing Beatrice’s shudder. “ He has 
gone away for a while: but I saw him. He 
gave me a message. Oh, my dear, my dear ! 
You must expect no mercy.” 

“TI expect none. I will ask for none. 
Give me the message.” 

Mrs. Miller gave it word for word and 
then handed her the paper with the address. 
“1 must go,” said Beatrice. “There is no 
help for it. The shame which I dared not 
face—the crash I shrank like a coward 
from preparing for, has come. Well, if all 
must be known it will rid my life of the 
deceit which for years has made it a burden.” 

She turned away, entered the nursery and 
kissed the boy. Suddenly she gave the 
nurse a frightened look. ‘“ You saw him,” 
she said ; “ did he see the boy ?” 

Mrs. Miller nodded sadly. 

“ Did he know—did he guess?” 


she . said, 
“T have been waiting for it for 

The sword was over my head. I 
it must fall. Where is he?” she 
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“He said nothing. But, oh, my poor 
dear! there was something in his manner 
that made me tremble—something that told 
me he guessed all.” 

“Then Heaven help me!” said Beatrice 
leaving the room. 

She went to her bedroom in which she 
stayed for hours. Hours during which she 
lived again in thought the whole of her life 
during the past five years. Years which had 
turned her from a light-hearted, impulsive 
girl into a grave and saddened woman. A 
woman who partly by her own folly, partly 
by the crime and cruelty of another found 
herself to-day in as sore a plight as ever 
woman knew. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
WHAT SHE LOOKED BACK UPON. 


As the story of Beatrice’s past is made up 
of things she knew, things she guessed, and 
things of which she knew nothing, it will be 
better to learn it in its veracious entirety 
than to glean it from the saddened musings 
that winter’s afternoon 

After the battle-royal between Lady Clau- 
son and her stepdaughter, and when Sir 
Maingay weakly and for the sake of peace 
left his daughter at home, whilst he fled to 
the Continent with that newly-acquired 
treasure, his beautiful wife, Beatrice settled 
down to the dullest of. dull lives, or what 
certainly promised to be so unless the girl 
could brighten it by drawing on her own 
resources for amusement. On one point, 
however, she had nothing to complain of. 
A childless widow with a large income could 
not have enjoyed more freedom of action. 
Mrs. Erskine, the aunt, in whose care she 
was nominally placed, was old, wrapped up 
in her own varied ailments, and so selfish as 
to keep herself clear of suspecting people, 
because suspicion brought trouble and worry. 
Beatrice was free to spend her hours as it 
best suited her; to come and go as she 
chose, and generally to do what pleased her- 
self. By this arrangement Mrs. Erskine 
saved herself much trouble and _ responsi- 
bility—things which are extremely injurious 
to an old gentlewoman in feeble health. 

But Beatrice, who was in magnificent 
health, as all. young girls of eighteen should 
be, soon found that to render life at Mrs. 
Erskine’s worth living, she must find occu- 
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pation for her lonely hours. Perhaps there 
were times when the ideal pleasure and joy 
with which an untravelled mind invests a 
foreign tour, made her repent of her hasti- 
ness in disdaining to occupy a secondary 
place in her father’s heart. But if it was 
so, her pride forbade any proposals of sur- 
render. Nevertheless, something had to be 
done to make life tolerable. She cared little 
or nothing for general society, and even had 
she done so, the fact of her possessing few 
friends anywhere, and none in London, would 
have rendered her going out into the world 
a matter of difficulty. 

So that Miss Clauson, who was a young 
lady of no mean abilities,and who had some- 
how imbibed the modern notion that if rightly 
directed a woman’s brain-power is equal to 
a man’s in acquiring knowledge, decided that 
the most satisfactory method by which time 
could be killed, was by continuing her 
studies from the point at which she laid 
them down when she left the fashionable 
finishing school. 

Being also rather troubled by the feeling 
that she ought to do something for suffering 
humanity, she organised a little charitable 
scheme. She had plenty of pocket-money. 
Sir Maingay, who since old Talbert’s death 
had received a considerable sum per annum, 
paid out of the trust, for his daughter’s main- 
tenance and education, behaved most gener- 
ously in this respect. There is no salve to 
the conscience so efficacious as a money 
sacrifice ! 

Beatrice, then, did what good she could 
on her own account. As a piteous tale 
always opened her purse, revilers of indis- 
criminate almsgiving may think little of her 
efforts. Perhaps they bore no fruit save in 


one noteworthy instance. 


Charity brought her in contact with a 
woman, who, from a variety of circumstances, 
had been reduced from the state of a superior 
domestic servant to abject poverty, and who 
was lying almost at death’s door. Beatrice 
heard her history, relieved her wants, had 
her doctored and cured, and by these acts 
made the woman her slave for life. She 
riveted the links for ever, when, fancying 
she could do with a maid, she, in spite of a 
grumble from her great-aunt, took this 
woman, named Sarah Miller, into her ser- 
vice. This happened in the early days of 
her sojourn at Mrs. Erskine’s. 

The course of study progressed. For the 
most part Beatrice taught herself. After a 
while it struck her she should like again to 
take up her drawing. Here, as her ambition 
rose higher than wishing to execute the 
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usual schoolgirl masterpieces, she needed a 
master. A caller, an acquaintance of Mrs. 
Erskine’s, gave her a name and address 
which had been given to her by some one 
else. Beatrice wrote and asked the artist’s 
terms. He replied. She wrote again, ac- 
cepting the terms and begging him to call 
on a certain day. So Maurice Hervey came 
into her life. 

When first she saw him the girl was sur- 
prised to find she had summoned to her aid 
a young man of about twenty-five. But the 
age of a drawing-master appeared to Miss 
Clauson as a matter of secondary import- 
ance. So long as he knew his business 
what mattered if he was twenty-five or 
fifty-five 

Mrs. Erskine troubled nothing about the 
affair. She knew that a master gave her 
niece lessons twice or thrice a week. The 
old lady never even acquired his name. To 
her he was the drawing-master, no more and 
no less. There are many such old ladies 
as this! 

In order that what happened may be read 
aright, two facts must be distinctly borne in 
mind. The first, that Beatrice Clauson was 
not then the stately and apparently emotion- 
less young lady, whose calm and self-con- 
tained demeanour was such a subject of 
congratulation to her uncles, and such a 
puzzle to Frank Carruthers. She was but 
a girl of eighteen, proud if you will, but 
romantic, impulsive, and notwithstanding 
the shattering of the paternal idol, trustful 
of man and womankind. She was lonely ; 
craved for sympathy; and in spite of her 
position in the world, her life, so far as she 
could see it, looked void and colourless. A 
long stretch without a visible goal. Lastly, 
she believed, as most young people of eighteen 
believe, that her judgment as to what was 
best for herself was infallible. 

The second fact to be borne in mind is 
that Maurice Hervey at twenty-five was not, 
in appearance, the scowling, crafty-looking 
felon seen by Mrs. Miller in Portland prison, 
not even the malicious, mocking ruffian who 
confronted her on his release. The mask 
worn by the man when Beatrice first knew 
him fitted to perfection, and until the wearer 
chose showed no glimpse of the villainous, 
sordid nature it hid. He was decidedly 
good-looking, he was well-dressed, and if he 
carried a touch of the Bohemian about him, 
it was not more than was pleasant and com- 
patible with the profession he followed. His 
hands, a matter upon which young girls set 
undue store, were white and well formed. 
He was attentive and respectful in the dis- 
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charge of his duties—doubly so after the 
first few lessons ! 

For by that time he had found out much 
about his pupil—not all he wanted to know, 
but a good deal. He had learned that she 
was a baronet’s daughter, and an heiress. 
He could not ascertain how much money 
she would come into or from whom it came. 
But, so far as it went, he believed his 
information to be trustworthy, and acted 
accordingly. 

He began by awakening the girl’s sym- 
pathy for his unworthy self. He told her, 
or, it might be said, conveyed to her pro- 
digious lies about his own hard lot; he 
dilated on the drudgery of lesson-giving to a 
man who believed he had genius. So cleverly 
did he talk that Beatrice was persuaded that 
she was under an obligation to him for the 
very act of teaching. His lies were master- 
pieces, because he did not, like many self- 
styled neglected geniuses, believe in his own 
talents. The man knew that such skill as 
he possessed could make him, at the outside, 
a fifth-rate artist, or it might possibly be, a 
first-rate drawing-master. 

But. all the same he made Beatrice believe 
he was one day destined to storm the Royal 
Academy, and when once she believed this 
all differences in station between them 
vanished. Our age, as every one knows, 
is the triumph of art. Poor artists and 
struggling literary men do not now fawn 
upon lords—lords ask them to dinner and 
make much of them, or such is the common 
belief. So, now that Miss Clauson was con- 
vinced that Maurice Hervey was a genius, 
no cold spectre of social distinction rose 
between the man and his desire. 

The drawing lessons grew longer and more 
and more conversational. Hervey was an 
educated man, or at least knew how to turn 
such education as was his to the best aceount. 
The first sign of what was about to happen 
was Beatrice’s beginning to wonder how she 
should be able to offer this man money for 
his services. Then followed other symptoms 
which are invariably distinctly pronounced 
when the sufferer is a self-willed girl of 
eighteen. 

Hervey, as soon as he found himself on 
the same platform as his pupil, hurried 
matters on. He had pressing reasons, known 
only to himself, for bringing things to a 
conclusion. Perhaps, his audacity helped 
him. At any rate, when one day he dashed 
the drawing materials aside and vowed he 
loved her, and unless she loved him he must 
fly and see her no more, the girl’s answer 
was all he could have hoped for. To 
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Beatrice, the fairy prince of her childish 
dreams had come. 

She wished to write to her father at once. 
Strange to say this did not suit her lover. 
With great modesty he represented that 
until he had made his name famous in art 
Sir Maingay might naturally object to the 
alliance. He was not, however, selfish enough 
to suggest a term of probation whilst the 
making-famous process was going on. “On 
the contrary, he assured Beatrice that he 
could not live another month unless she 
were his wife. He redoubled these assur- 
ances when Beatrice told him indirectly that 
when of age she came into a large income. 
No, let them be married at once. Her 
father’s consent could be won so much better 
after the ceremony His, Maurice’s, darling 
must be guided by him. Beatrice hesitated, 
Hervey pressed, and at last, like other 
darlings of eighteen, she consented to be 
guided by the man she loved. 

He guided her to her first act of deceit. 
She informed Mrs. Erskine that she was 
going to Bournemouth for a fortnight to see 
an old school-friend. She comforted herself 
by thinking it was but an equivocation. She 
was going to Bournemouth and a friend of 
hers lived or did live there—no doubt she 
would see her. Every one knows that equi- 
vocation is the inclined plane down which 
people slide to the pit. 

With respect to her father she comforted 
herself by thinking that, as he married to 
please himself, she had a right to do the 
same. A kind of reasoning by analogy not 
uncommon to young people. Besides, he 
would know Maurice very soon, and, of 
course, learn to love him. 

So to Bournemouth she went; but before 
going was quietly married to Maurice Hervey, 
and the fortnight spent at Bournemouth was 
their honeymoon. The rays of the honey- 
moon go sometimes far towards dispersing 
the glamour with which a bride surrounds 
her bridegroom. Some curious things hap- 
pened to Beatrice. 

In the first place her husband even now 
objected to Sir Maingay’s being told of his 
daughter’s happiness, and Beatrice, not wish- 
ing to cross him in these early days, consented 
as before for a limited period to be guided 
by his superior knowledge of the world. 

In the second place the postman one morn- 
ing brought a large letter for Hervey. 
Beatrice watched him rather curiously as 
he opened it, and she saw it contained a 
document, the endorsement of which informed 
all who could read that it was a copy of the 
last will and testament of William Talbert, 
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Ksq. Hervey explained that he merely took 
an interest in his darling’s affairs, and think- 
ing he ought to know something about them 
had written for the copy. This explanation 
sufficed, and Beatrice laughingly suggested 
that.she should sit beside him and read the 
will with him. This was agreed to. 

Hervey with a smile of satisfaction read 
how one third of the residuary estate was 
bequeathed to Beatrice, or rather to Horace 
and Herbert in trust for Beatrice. This was 
followed later on by another clause which in 
the event of Beatrice’s making, before she 
was of the age of twenty-one, an unsuitable 
match, or even what appeared to her trustees 
an unsuitable match, Horace and Herbert 
were given what amounted to an unlimited 
power of dealing with her share, a power 
which fell little short of appropriation. Old 
Talbert had determined that until his grand- 
daughter arrived at years of discretion, her 
uncles should be able to defy fortune 
hunters. 

This clause, which was so clearly worded 
that even she could understand it, made 
Beatrice glance at her husband. His face was 
pale, his hands were shaking, and all of a 
sudden a string of fierce oaths dropped from 


his lips. A sharp pain ran through the girl's 
heart. Without a word, she rose and left 
him. 


He soon followed her, apologised and be- 
lieved he had pacified her, but his conduct 
had planted in her heart the doubt—the 
most painful doubt which a young wife can 
feel—that her husband had married her for 
her money, not for herself. 

The next day Hervey went to town, on 
important business, he said. Beatrice natur- 
ally resented the desertion, but not having 
been long enough married to know what a 
fraud that plea of business often is, made 
no complaint. Nevertheless, something told 
her that her husband’s business was in some 
way connected with the will. So the doubt 
became all but certainty. 

Curiously enough, or naturally enough, 
Beatrice had no longer the wish to apprise 
her father of what had happened. Dimly 
she began to see the meaning of the step 
she had taken. 

It was settled she should return to Mrs. 
Erskine’s, and, as a slight misunderstanding 
is not sufficient to terminate the relationship 
between a husband and wife of a fortnight’s 
standing, it was also arranged that Hervey 
should take lodgings in the neighbourhood, 
to which lodgings his wife could come as a 
pupil to a drawing-master. The fellow had 
by now resumed his mask, and seemed to be 
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trying to efface the recollection of the will 
scene. 

But the mask had been dropped once, and 
Beatrice, except in her conduct, was no fool. 
She went back to her home with a pain in 
her heart, and feeling years older than when 
she had left a fortnight ago. Mrs. Erskine 
manifested no interest in the visit to Bourne- 
mouth. She merely hoped that Beatrice 
had spent a pleasant time. 

The girl felt very miserable; a kind of 
dread which she vainly strove to thrust 
away, hung over her. She needed sympathy, 
needed a confidant. Such a secret as hers 
was too great for one breast. So she told 
her maid Sarah what had happened. The 
woman’s slave-like worship and dog-like 
fidelity assured her silence. 

Mrs. Miller, who, in spite of her religious 
peculiarities, knew the world, and knew also 
what such a marriage as this meant, sup- 
pressed the grief she felt. But to endeavour 
to ease her mind she made such inquiries as 
she could respecting Mr. Maurice Hervey. 
She even watched him, waited for him, 
tracked him in his goings out and comings 
in. She told Beatrice nothing of this self- 
instituted inquiry. To do the woman justice, 
had she found Hervey up to the standard of 
her requirements for Beatrice, she would 
have offered up thanks to Heaven more 
fervently than she had ever done in her life. 

One day when Beatrice was paying a visit 
to her husband, he turned to her suddenly. 
“T must have money,” he said, “there’s no 
good beating about the bush.” 

“Have you no money?’’ asked Beatrice. 

“TI have twenty pounds, the remnant of 
a large sum I borrowed.” 

Beatrice had expected an appeal of this 
sort. Although Hervey had again and 
again told her that by the drudgery of 
teaching he could make a good income, so 
that, in marrying, money was a secondary 
consideration, this had been part of the 
dread hanging over her. An appeal of this 
sort would give her fears a stronger founda- 
tion. She said nothing, but taking out her 
purse, shook its contents on the table. The 
man laughed scornfully. 

“It is no driblet like that I want. I 
must have a thousand pounds by this day 
fortnight.” 

“ Why tell me so? I cannot get it.” She 
could not help the growing coldness of her 
voice. 

“Yes you can, if you will. 
so?” 

She looked at him steadily. “ You are 
my husband,” she said. “If I can, I will.” 


Will you do 
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‘“*T knew it,” he said, with a nervous 
laugh. “All you will have to do is to sign 
an undertaking promising to repay the 
money and interest out of your income 


within a certain number of years. You 
will do this?” 
“Yes, I will do this. You are my 


husband.” 

“It is also necessary,” he went on, with 
a covert glance at her, “to make a declara- 
tion—a mere matter of form. You must 
declare yourself to be twenty-one years of 
age.” 

The truth is that Mr. Hervey had been 
to the money-lenders, and without mention- 
ing names, had endeavoured to negotiate a 
loan upon such security as Beatrice’s fortune 
offered. Some of the usurers laughed in his 
face, but he soon found one whose business 
it was never to refuse to lend money on a 
forged bill or a false declaration provided 
the friends of the forger or the perjurer were 
of the stamp who would pay money to avoid 
criminal proceedings. 

‘* 1 do not quite understand,” said Beatrice. 
She would not understand. 

“It’s a mere matter of form, my dear 
girl, it can do no one harm. It is only to 
swear you are twenty-one. I’m sure no one 
would doubt it.” 

Beatrice covered her face with her hands, 
and the tears trickled through her fingers. 
Hervey attempted to caress her, Sadly but 
firmly she pushed his arm away. 

**T cannot do it,” she said. 

His brow grew black. “Damn it! you 
must,” he said roughly. 

She rose. “I will not,” she said in 
accents which told him she meant what she 
said. “I will do this much, I have some 
jewellery: it shall be placed in your hands. 
The only favour I ask is that money may 
be raised on it in such a way that some day I 
can get it back. Part of it was my mother’s.” 

Hervey knew that all her jewellery would 
not help him. So he pressed her to make 
the false declaration. First he commanded, 
secondly he reasoned, thirdly he besought in 
an abject way. And with his grovelling 
entreaties for money, every atom of love for 
him went out of the girl’s heart. Love 
may survive ill-usage, faithlessness, and 
wickedness—meanness kills it. She turned 
and left him before he could stop her. 

She did as she had promised. That even- 
ing Mrs. Miller brought him the packet of 
jewellery. There were some valuable articles 
in it, as Sir Maingay, who had great faith 
in his daughter’s discretion, and who perhaps 
had feared that if not given at once, they 
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would never be given, had intrusted her 
with some diamonds which had belonged to 
her late mother. So it was that Hervey 
was able to raise some two hundred pounds 
on the trinkets. To his credit be it said 
that he sent certain mysterious tickets to 
Beatrice which, upon inquiry, she found 
would enable her to redeem the things of 
which she had deprived herself. 

Three days after this Sarah made a dis- 
covery, or rather completed her inquiry into 
Hervey’s real nature. By pertinacity in 
tracking and watching; by questions asked 
in certain houses in a neighbourhood to 
which she had followed him, she found the 
man had been for some space of time, and 
was even now, pursuing a low intrigue with 
a girl. With flashing eyes Mrs. Miller went 
to Beatrice and told her this. 

Beatrice heard her in silence. Then she 
spoke coldly and gravely. Events were fast 
making a woman of her. “Sarah,” she 
said, “I will see Mr. Hervey, and if needful 
you will see him. Bear in mind that if 
your charges against him are false, you 
leave me at once.” 

She took Sarah with her, told her to wait 
in the street and then entered her husband’s 
room. She told him coldly and without 
apparent emotion what she had learned. 
She gave the name of a street, and the 
number of a house. 

Hervey of course denied it. Beatrice 
then said she would fetch his libeller, who 
should be properly dealt with. Hervey 
wavered, stammered, and then once for all 
dropped the mask. He brutally told his 
young wife to let him manage his own 
affairs of that sort in his own way. So 
Beatrice knew that Sarah had spoken the 
truth. And with this knowledge the love 
for this man which had already been driven 
out was replaced by a feeling of absolute 
hate and contempt. 

Once more and only once she saw him. 
A few days later he wrote, bade her come to 
him, and threatened in case of refusal to 
come to her. She went. She scorned him 
too much to fear him. 

He renewed his request that she would 
sign the false declaration of age. 

“T will not,” she said. 

“ Will you telegraph to your father, and 
say you must have a thousand pounds—tell 
him it means life or death.” 

“1 will not: nor would he send it if I 
did.” Hervey, who by now was getting to 
know something of his wife’s character, felt 
that nothing would make her bend to his 
will. With an oath he raised his hand and 
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struck her. His true brutal nature leapt 
forth. He covered her with reproaches ; he 
reviled her, he told her he had never .cared 
for her, told her he had but married her to 
stave off ruin, thinking the small sum he 
needed would be easily raised upon her pros- 
pects. He vowed to be revenged for her 
obstinacy. He would make her life a hell. 
He would drag her name through the dirt. 
She should rue until her death the day on 
which she refused to do his bidding. 

When Beatrice got away from this storm 
of words, she walked back home with a 
buzzing in her head. Once inside the door 
she fainted. 

Three days afterwards she read that 
Maurice Hervey had been brought before 
the magistrates on a charge of forgery, and 
committed for trial. She found means to 
send him a message, asking if he had money 
to pay for his defence. He sent back word 
that he should plead guilty. He really did 
so, and as the forgery was a crafty, premedi- 
tated, cruel affair, the judge very properly 
sent him to penal servitude for tive years. 
His wife as she read the sentence gave a 
groan of relief. 

Now the weakest part of her nature, a 
part no doubt inherited from Sir Maingay, 
showed itself. She let things drift. To a 
girl just past eighteen five years seems as 
inexhaustible as five hundred sovereigns 
would seem to a schoolboy. The remem- 
brance of her secret marriage haunted her 
like the remnants of a ghastly dream. Five 
years. Five long years! Surely something 
must happen before they were spent. Some- 
thing did happen ! 

What were her feelings when the truth 
first came home to her? When she knew 
she could cheat herself no longer? When 
no imaginary ailment would account for her 
condition? When in plain words the fact 
that she was to bear the burden common to 
womanhood was forced upon her? Then 
Beatrice prayed that she might die ! 

Even then she would not go to her friends 
and tell them all. Still those long uncer- 
tain years stretched out before her. If she 
could only conceal this new trouble as she 
had concealed her marriage, there was peace 
—peace for years. Sarah was told what she 
already guessed, and upon hearing her mis- 
tress’s wishes simply set about executing 
them. 

The child was born, and none save the 
mother, and her maid knew the truth. Hard 
as was the task, it was no harder to Beatrice 
than to others who, without the aid and 
faithful service at her command, have 
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if revealed meant ruin. 
She left 
her mistress as a servant leaves; she 
prepared a place, and when the time came 
Beatrice found her grief lightened by all a 
loving woman can do for another in such 
plight. Of course there was deceit—deceit 
seemed to have forced itself into the girl’s 
life! There was a long visit to pay some- 
where, a visit from which Beatrice returned 
a shadow of her former self. But none 
knew, none even guessed the cause. 

Until the child was born Beatrice’s prayer 
was that both she and it might die. Cana 
sadder, more pitiful prayer be framed by a 
woman? The truth could then be told to 
all. The early death would be the full 
expiation of her folly. The few who loved 
her would forgive and pity her. But her 
prayer was unanswered—death never even 
threatened mother or babe. 

The child was born, the tiny head nestled 
on the mother’s breast, and a strange new 
feeling awoke within her—the overpowering 
instinct of maternal love. Her thoughts 
which had once been, in case the child lived, 
to hate it for the father’s sake, turned to 
pure, sweet affection for the innocent, help- 
less little being. So far from wishing it 
dead, she would not now have wished it 
unborn. When she returned to her home 
she left it with many tears in Sarah’s 
charge. 

For years she saw it by stealth, saw it 
grow more and more the picture of perfect 
childhood ; loved it and worshipped it more 
each time she saw it, and at last, when she 
returned to her father’s house, and felt that 
her visits to her treasure would now perforce 
be less and less frequent, a wild craving to 
have it with her always, to see it every day, 
every hour, awoke in her passionate heart. 

Then came the second quarrel, and the 
new home. And even as she settled to go 
down to her uncles’ the nucleus of the daring 
scheme for regaining her boy framed itself 
in her brain, and was eventually shaped into 
form and acted upon with perfect success. 

But the five years were passing, passing. 
At the end of them stood what Beatrice 
shrank from picturing, a convict who would 
come and claim his wife. Beatrice had, 
indeed, expected that when first arrested he 
would find some way of proclaiming his mar- 
riage, if only in fulfilment of his threat of 
dragging her name into the dirt. 

Yet he made no sign. He was crafty and 
calculating. The term of the sentence was 
not to him an eternity. When it ended he 
knew that by keeping the secret he should 
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be in a more advantageous position to turn 
matters to his own benefit. Beatrice would 
be well past twenty-one, and in command of a 
large income. He meant to be thoroughly 
revenged for the obstinacy she had displayed 
in refusing to perjure herself, and so find 
him means to buy up the forged bills, but he 
meant to have money also. 

This is the story of the life of the last five 
years upon which Beatrice looked back that 
afternoon. These are the pictures of the 
man and the woman—the husband and wife, 
who were to meet on the morrow like foes 
in a deadly duel. 

And over and above all this, there was 
another matter ever present in the girl’s 
mind—another name which came to her lips, 
not in accents of hate, but love. She had 
attempted to deceive him, but not herself. 
In fact, it seemed part of her punishment— 
the hardest part of all—that she loved Frank 
Carruthers. She had sobbed out the secret 
on the faithful Sarah’s breast. She had 
wept through the weary hours of many a 
night as she thought of the utter hopeless- 
ness of love between them. His coming to 
Oakbury had doubled her grief. She had 
not only to lament ‘“‘ what has been,” but to 
regret “ what might have been.” 

Blame her if you must! Forgive her if 
youcan! At least pity her! 


CHAPTER XXI1. 
MAKING PROUD KNEES BEND. 


Provivep he is not a French journalist 
whose drooping honour is cured by a scratch, 
a man about to fight a duel has generally 
preparations to make. Maurice Hervey’s 
approaching duel being of a peculiar nature 
the preparations he made were also peculiar. 
They consisted of inducing the room he 
occupied, which, in an unmolested state, was 
a nice tidy apartment, to look as disreputable 
and dissipated as with the resources at his 
command, it was possible. He gave no 
orders for his breakfast things to be cleared 
away, but added to the relics of the meal a 
bottle of whisky and a glass. He also 
laid a short pipe and a _tobacco-pouch 
on the table. With great satisfaction he 
found in a drawer a dirty pack of cards: 
these were also placed in a position to carry 
effect. He told the servant not to attend 
to his bedroom just yet; so that by his 
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leaving the door of communication between 
the two rooms open, a visitor might have 
the privilege of gazing on a dishevelled 
sleeping apartment. Given the materials 
at his disposal, he made a very fair effect 
with them. 

He kept his own appearance in sympathy 
with the surroundings. He wore slippers 
which he trod down at the heel. His clothes 
were too new to look shabby, but by putting 
on a soiled shirt, discarding his waistcoat and 
cravat he managed to get within reasonable 
distance of his requirements. 

All these preparations were inspired by 
an exquisite refinement of malice. Meta- 
phorically he meant to bring Beatrice down 
en her knees, and his cruelty told him that 
to one of her type, the process would be 
doubly disagreeable when it took place in 
such a scene. 

“Gad!” he said, as he gazed round and 
approved of his handiwork. “f wish I had 
my prison suit here. I'd don it once more 
for your benefit, my lady.” 

He gave orders that if a lady called she 
was to be shown up at once, then he lita 
cigar and lounged in the easy chair. At 
five minutes to twelve, just as the man was 
wondering whether she would come or not, 
and if, in the event of her not coming, 
it would be well for his own interests 
to seek her at Hazlewood House, the door 
opened and Beatrice stood before him. He 
laughed a low mocking laugh and without 
changing his lounging attitude, looked up 
at her. 

She took it all in, the disreputable look of 
the place and of its tenant; he could see 
that by the quiver of her nostril, and the 
look of deepening scorn on her firm mouth. 
His eyes gleamed with triumph. 

And she, as she looked at him, the thought 
ran through her, how could she ever in her 
most foolish girlhood’s days have loved this 
man—have loved him even for an hour? 
His features were the features she had once 
thought so perfect—now no human creature 
on the earth could have inspired her with 
such loathing. She did not fear him, simply 
because she knew the worst he could do— 
the heaviest penalty she could be called upon 
to pay. Or she thought she knew. 

“Well, my affectionate wife,” he said, 
knocking the ash off his cigar, and looking 
her up and down ; “ you’ve grown into quite 
a fine piece of goods, quite a tip-topper, no 
end of a swell. You haven’t pined much for 
me, I guess.” 

She shivered as she heard his voice and 
coarse, mocking compliments, but she kept 
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her proud eyes upon him. “ You have some- 


thing to say to me—say it.” She spoke 
sternly. 
“Say! I should think it was for you to 


say something. You who sent me to herd 
with felons for five years. You who would not 
stretch out a hand to save me. What have 
you to say?” He spoke with a vicious, 
bitter intonation. 

She said nothing. She might have told 
him of misery which she had undergone— 
misery which she had to undergo to which 
his well-merited punishment was as nothing. 

‘“* Nearly five years,” he went on, “ think 
of that—dull, dead drudgery. Week after 
week, month after month, year after year 
the same. All through you—through you! 
And now, my sweet wife, which do you 
expect me to do, to strike you or to kiss 
you?” 

He changed his tone to that of raillery, 
a tone more loathsome to Beatrice than that 
which showed his real nature. He took a 
step towards her as he said the last words. 

“You have done both to me,” she said, 
slowly and bitterly. “The memory of 
the kiss is today more degrading to me 
than that of the blow.” He scowled as her 
scorn stung him-—scowled and took another 
step towards her. 

There was a sharp-pointed knife lying on 
the table, Beatrice’s fingers mechanically 
rested themselves on the handle. “If you 
touch me,” she said quietly, “I think I 
shall kill you.” 

The man knew she meant it. He threw 
himself into a chair, and laughed scornfully. 

“Come,” he said, “let us go to business.” 

“Yes. Business is the only question 
between us now.” 

“Sit down. I can’t talk to you while you 
stand up there. And I’ve lots to say.” 

To show how little she feared him she 
obeyed. 

“ Now,” he said, “to come to the point ; 
what proposal have you to make? I’m your 
husband, and with all your put-on pride and 
carelessness, you know I have the whip-hand 
at last.” 

Beatrice looked at him and again wondered 
how she could have ever loved this ruffian. 

“1 will do this,” she said. ‘On certain 
conditions I will give you one-half of my 
income.” 

** And how much may your income be?” 

“Two thousand five hundred a year, I am 
told.” 

“ You lie,” said Hervey coarsely. 
more.” 

Beatrice flushed. 


“It is 


She half rose from her 
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seat, then returned to it without troubling 
to reply. 

“Take it for argument’s sake it is so,” 
said the man. ‘“ Now for the conditions.” 

“That you never seek me, never trouble 
me, never make known to any one that I 
am your wife.” 

“ You have kept the secret then?” 

“One other person knows it, my faithful 
servant.” 

“That hag! Of course 
should die in the five years.” 

“No,” said Beatrice simply ; “ but I hoped 
I might.” 

The duel was progressing. The advantage 
as yet had been to Beatrice. Hervey’s turn 
was to come. 

“ Listen,” he said; “I have also a pro- 
posal to make and conditions.” Beatrice 
bent her head. 

“You have two thousand five hundred a 
year. The hundreds are quite enough for a 
woman to live on, the thousands shall be 
mine.” 

She was silent for a minute. “ Yes,” she 
said, “I will even do that—at least for 
many years.” 

Hervey laughed maliciously. “ How nice 
to be so hated! I never made anything out 
of a woman’s love, but her hate is profitable. 
Now hear the conditions.” 

“TI have named them already,” said 
Beatrice coldly. 

“ Hear mine, I say,” said Hervey bringing 
his hand down on the table, and speaking in 
grim earnest. “I will go away, never seek 
you, never trouble you so long as you pay 
the money ; but before I go”—here he bent 
forward and spoke in a low, grating voice— 
“before I go you shall come to me here, in 
these rooms, and for a month shall. live here 
as my wife. All your fine relations, all 
your dear friends.shall know you are the 
wife of Maurice Hervey, forger, felon, and 
at present, ticket-of-leave man. After that 
I'll leave you and take the money.” 

Beatrice. made no reply. She drew her 
mantle round her and rose. “ Don’t like 
my proposal,” mocked Hervey. “I thought 
it out carefully though — thought it out 
night after night—for years and years I 
thought it out—how I was to be paid in full 
for everything. I have you now—I have 
you now, my sweet wife.” 

“I think you are mad,” said Beatrice 
contemptuously. 

“Mad! No, I’m not mad. 
going to leave me ? 


you hoped I 


Are you 
After such a separation 
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to leave me so soon!” 
the door. 

“Which means, I suppose, that you leave 
me to do my worst ?” 

“Yes. You must do your worst,” 

“Which means, take whatever the law 
forces you to give me? You know the law 
will give me something.” 

“TI believe it will,” said Beatrice wearily. 

“Yes, I'll take what the law gives me. 
Are you versed in the law?” There was 
something in his voice, in his triumphant 
look which for the first time made her fear. 

“Do you know,” he went on, “that the 
law will give me the custody of a certain 
pretty, golden-haired boy? That a wife 
who absents herself from her husband and 
his home has no right to deprive him of his 
child. Here is the home I offer you. | 
long for you and my boy. I demand him. 
Give him tome. Ah, I have you now!” 

He had. His thrust seemed to pierce her 
heart. She uttered a low ery and grasped 
the back of a chair for support. “It is not 
true,” she gasped. 

“Go to your lawyer and find out,” he 
said. “I have consulted mine. The boy is 
my own. Ah, what pleasure I shall find in 
hiscompany ! How nice for him to be known 
hereafter as the forger’s son. Now will you 
accept my conditions? Now have I got your 
proud knees to bend? Now will you come 
to me and avow yourself the wife of an 
injured husband ?” 

He almost shrieked the sentences. He 
felt he had his full grasp of revenge. 


She moved towards 


“I must think. I must think,” she 
murmured. 

“Yes, go and think. I’ve got to think, 
too. I’ve got to find out whether any 


quibble can deprive you of the money. If 
so, you'll have to marry me again and keep 
the first marriage dark. Hang me! that 
will be even better.” 

“‘ Let me go,” she said. 

“Yes, you can go. But come to me again 
the day after to-morrow. Then I'll tell you 
what todo. Ah, my lady, you’d better have 
got the money I wanted years ago. I told 
you at the time you were a fool.” 

She did not hear his last words. She had 
left the room. Hervey threw himself into 
his chair and laughed long and loud. 

“ Revenge and money!” he said. “I'll 
bring. her down to the very dust. I'll make 
her beg on her knees for the boy before I 
spare her even him. Luck! was there ever 
such luck?” 


(To be continued.) 
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WAS sleeping the sleep of 
the just after a later 
rubber than usual, and 
dreaming that my adver- 
sary had lost the game 
by ruffing his partner’s 
best, when the pleasant 
voice of Mr. Alfred Pitt, 
best known to his friends 
as Sweet Pea, broke in 
upon my slumbers. 

“ What a lazy wretch, eleven o'clock, a fine 
March morning, plenty of water, and the 
keenest fisherman in London sleeping un- 
consciously |” 

“ Hahgh ! (will any letters describe a morn- 
ing yawn?) Ring the bell, old chap, order 
my breakfast, and say what I can do for you, 
and don’t look so confoundedly happy— 
what's up?” 

“ Why four of us have taken the best bit 
of water in the south of Ireland, and we 
want a fifth, will you join us? A seven-feet 
flood last week and the glass rising; good 
news from the nets, where they had a big 
haul three days ago, She ought to fish on 
Saturday, and as to-day is Thursday you 
must.make up the.thing you call a mind.” 

“Who are yout? Where is it? What’s 
the figure?” 

“ As if the last mattered to you; I shall 
not gratify such mercenary curiosity. We 
are, self re 

“ That’s two,” 

“JT thought you were sleepy—Tommy 
Hoare, Nigel Langford, and Bob St. John ; 
river, the Suir, never mind where, you'll know 
soon enough. We shall have to rough it, 
ham and eggs for breakfast, ham and eggs 
for luncheon, ham and eggs for dinner. No, 
‘boy,’ nothing but whisky and water and 
light claret. If we play whist it won’t be 
for your points, and petticoats are to be 
rigidly excluded. Don’t say no if you mean 
yes, and don’t say yes unless you mean to 








give us the benefit of your better self, and 
not that PdeAdvypa épnuwoéws you are some- 
times.” 

“ Didn’t know you knew. Hebrew. I trust 
you for a moderate knowledge of affairs, so 
I will only ask one more question. Beds 
clean ¢”’ 

“ Bet a shilling ; why, my dear fellow, E.’s 
house is thrown in and we shall rough it in 
the best bedrooms.” 

“When do you start? 
cheque for the rent?” . 

“That’s be.ter. We start to-morrow night, 
and this will get us on the river at half-past 
two on Saturday, so we ought to have three 
hours’ fishing if we are lucky. Shall I order 
you a sleeping berth, and will you bring a 
servant ?” 

“Yes to both questions, and now be off ; 
bring Tommy Hoare to dine with me to- 
night, and we will talk of flies and rods.” 

My self-communings as I dawdled over my 
ablutions and my breakfast, were by no 
means of the most unpleasant. I wanted a 
holiday, was sick of the House and its ob- 
struction, the office and its delay. I loathed 
the sight of a despatch-box, and yearned for 
the scream of my reel. The party just 
suited me. Sweet Pea, a younger son with 
lavish ideas as to what a younger son’s 
income could do, was one of the cheeriest 
youngsters of my acquaintance. No one 
could look at him without feeling a refresh- 
ing thrill of good-humour sufficient to oust 
even a tolerably strong conception of the 
detestability of things in general. Tommy 
Hoare was an old friend whose naval experi- 
ences had led him to fish in many waters, 
troubled and otherwise, and who had all a 
sailor’s versatility and bonhomie. Nigel 
Langford was renowned for his good-humour 
and his knowledge of the banjo; and Bob 
St. John celebrated for his good appetite and 
his bad puns. All knew how to fish, and all 
were men who were more likely to make the 


Do you want a 
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best than the worst of what came in their 
way. I looked forward to a pleasant three 
weeks, and looked over my fishing gear with 
no small anticipations of pleasure; which 
were not diminished when that evening 
Tommy Hoare told me something of the 
river. 

The journey was as usual, comfortable— 
how well the L. & N. W. R. and the City of 
Dublin Steam Company do their business— 
and we reached our destination, as Sweet Pea 
had promised us, at hali-past two on Saturday. 
Mick Flanagan, the bailiff, met us and raised 
our hopes by saying that the river was just low 
enough to fish, though still a trifle coloured. 
We tossed for pools, and it fell to Tommy 
Hoare and me to go round about three miles, 
while the youngsters fished two most likely 
looking reaches close by where we left the 
car. I did not much like the appearance of 
my water when I got to it. A long smooth 
stream with very little current—looked deep 
—and was dirty. A high bank on my side, 
and the stream well out in the middle of the 
river. Some awkward bushes behind me, 
and what wind there was straight in my 
face. The pool rejoiced in the name of the 
‘‘Thicket,” and was I found afterwards a sure 
stand for a fish in medium water. After 
careful consultation with the Hibernian sent 
to gaff for me, who at first confined his 
criticisms to saying that every fly I showed 
him was a “shplendid-looking fly,” we selected 
a large-sized Popham with which I fished 
steadily down the upper part of the stand 
without stirring or seeing a fish. Halfway 
down I put on a large Jock Scot, and my third 
cast saw a great wave coming across the 
stream. With my heart in my mouth I 
kept my fly playing, the wave disappeared 
and then came rapidly from below, and I 
felt a heavy pull. Raising my hand steadily 
I thought I had him, but to my disgust the 
hook came away ; why I can’t imagine, but 
so it was. 

Strike or no strike? There are few 
questions more hotly argued in salmon- 
fishing. Some say that if a fish takes fairly, 
he will and must hook himself. Others that 
it requires a good job to drive the point of a 
large hook in beyond the barb; and that if 
the rod is not smartly raised directly the 
pull of a fish is felt, the hook is apt to drop 
out of a fish’s mouth. One thing is clear, that 
the position of a hook after ten minutes’ or a 
quarter of an hour’s play proves absolutely 
nothing. Enough force is exercised, even if 
a fish be played very lightly, to drive a hook 
home over and over again. Of course, too 
severe a strike may wrench away a light 
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hold which would, but for it, have held. 
But on the whole, my own view is that it is 
best, directly a fish is felt, but on no account 
before, to hit him tolerably smartly. 

However, my fish was away, and being 
pricked would not come again in such smooth 
water, so I finished the stand with Jock 
Scot and going back fished it over with a 
“mystery” and a “blue doctor.” One more 
rise, but only one, did I get, and that from 
a fish that came very short. So I walked 
down the river and found that Tommy Hoare 
had killed a small spring fish of nine pounds 
in a pool called the Ell—a name I was 
certain St. John would take advantage of— 
and was occupied in fishing it again. As 
it was getting late I hurried on to where 
the river, passing the picturesque ruin of 
an old castle, turned towards a three-arched 
bridge and flowed southwards in a rapid 
stream, This stand looked in splendid order 
and I fished it carefully with a Popham ; 
rising a fish close in shore, who again came 
short ; I had just time before dark to try 
over the best part, which I did with a 
mystery, and the third cast I was into a 
fish which ran about in the heavy water gaily. 
I had to run about after him, and for some 
time only saw a white gleam, which raised 
my hopes of a new fish. But alas, when he 
came to bank, his long lean body made itself 
seen, and I knew he was a kelt, but very 
well mended. We managed to land him 
without the gaff, and consigned him to the 
water again with advice to hurry down to 
the sea. 

By this time the other fellows had come 
down, and we compared notes. Hoare had only 
got the nine-pounder | saw, but Langford 
had a fine new fish of twenty pounds, and 
St. John had lost two. 

“T thought the Penman was into a whale 
when I saw his little legs hopping above the 
bank.” 

“Never mind, Penman, if you come to 
Ireland you must expect Keltic fish,” said 
St. John, dodging the gaff. 

And so sending our fish on a car, with our 
rods and tackle, we strolled up towards the 
house, leaving behind us a bright sun sinking 
behind a line of purple hills, and giving a 
happy promise of fine weather. 

Is it better that the first day of a holiday 
should be wholly or only moderately success- 
ful? I have never quite satisfied myself. If 
it is the first, expectations are apt to be raised 
which will lead to disappointment. If the 
first day is a failure, a feeling of dispirited- 
ness is produced which is very disagreeable. 
With most people hope will continue to tell 
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a flattering tale till the end of the chapter, 
but still I don’t like having all the plums in 
the cake in the first slice. 

When we got to the house we found few 
signs of roughing it. The whole house was 
at our disposal, but it was clear we should 
live in one room, a large lofty library—with 
an old billiard table at one end, and a round 
dinner table in front of the fireplace at, the 
other—full of all manner of books, from E.’s 
Oxford classics, to a good collection of the 
literature of Le Grand Monarque, and not 
a few of the novels of Arséne Houssaye 
and Henri Gréville. 

Of the dinner, which was deliciously plain 
and wholesome, there is not much to record, 
except an answer given by St. John’s Irish 
servant. This worthy he had engaged solely, 
I believe, in consequence of a speech of his, 
when St. John, dining “on guard,” was 
eagerly expecting to follow up his bifteck and 
pommes by a “ bécasse rétie.” 

“Captain,” said Pat, “the woodcock has 
came, but it’s a duck.” 

We had discussed a roast chicken, and were 
wondering if it ran to any form of pudding. 
“Paddy,” said St. John, “ what is the next 
course ¢” 

“Captain, the dhrink.” 

And so it was. Light claret and John 
Jamieson and water, to which concomitants 
Langford sang us a series of minstrel melo- 
dies, varied by a sea-song from Hoare, some- 
thing about the wild Missouri, sung with an 
expression of intensely sad earnestness, with 
eyes gazing at the other side of nowhere. 

The Sabbath afternoon we spent com- 
paring and tying flies, and wondering how 
much the river would fall; and on Monday 
we betook ourselves early to the river, two 
on the reaches near the house, and three to 
the upper water. Here the first pool which 
fell to my lot was “the sharp,” just above 
the rapid where I hooked my kelt, and evi- 
dently a resting-place for fresh fish. The 
water had fallen, and smaller flies were 
wanted. The day was dark, and a fresh 
south-wester was blowing over the valley, 
leading me to hope for the landing of two 
bets I had taken from Pitt, of eight shillings 
to one that we killed twelve (kelts included) 
between us, and ten to one I killed five. 
The first time over the pool I did nothing, 
and then I put on a medium-sized Jock Scot, 
and close in shore, as the water twisted 
round a corner of the bank, a fish came up 
and took me. His first movement was to 
swim quite quietly to the top of the pool, 
where he got into very still water, which 
apparently did not suit him, for he made one 


huge rush of at least fifty yards, which it 
was almost useless to make the slightest 
effort to check, right down to the tail of the 
pool, where, rushing over a shallow, the 
river broke into a rapid and heavy fall. 
Here I had to turn him codte qui codte, and 
my little Farlow Greenheart was made to 
bend double, but I got him back, and even- 
tually got him to where Mick was standing, 
with a long ash handle to a large gaff, upon 
which our friend was soon struggling—a 
good fresh-run fish of twelve pounds, which 
we toasted in John Jamieson, to Mick’s great 
satisfaction. Not doing any more, I walked 
down the hill to get round to the “ Thicket,” 
where I was told I was sure to kill. In the 
stream above the bridge I saw Hoare with 
his. rod bent, and St. John dancing attend- 
ance. It was a good fish, and the stream 
very strong, and “ Tommy’s ” strongest .per- 
suasions could not induce him to remain. 
Down he would go, and down the middle 
arch, with the inevitable result. For a 
moment a man on the bridge saw him, side 
uppermost, with the line evidently caught, 
and hopes were raised of gaffing the line and 
hand-playing him; the next, Tommy’s rod 
was straight, his face woe-begone, and his 
stock of flies reduced by a brand-new Jock 
Scot. However, St. John had killed, and we 
were well on our road to victory. 

I found the “ Thicket” in grand order, a 
strong ripple on the water, the stream much 
nearer my side, and therefore easier to fish, 
and the water an excellent colour. Speedily 
“Jock” was introduced to the notice of our 
friend salmo-salar, who seemed to appreciate 
him ; for just as Mick had said, “ Yer hon- 
our ought to meet one here,” up came a fish 
with a huge wave, but missed the fly. “No, 
sir, I did not raise my hand.” Five minutes 
rested him, and the second time he was safe 
enough, and played very strong, but not up 
stream, which I thought a bad sign. . Sure 
enough, the first I saw was a broad red side, 
the colour of a peony. One glimpse was all 
I got for a long time, for in spite of treble 
gut, and no desire to avoid breaking hold, I 
could not get the fish to hand for more than 
a quarter of an hour, and when he did come 
we had to use the gaff to get ashore an 
old red cock-fish, unmilted, and of about 
fifteen pounds. Better luck next time, so 
in went Jock Scot once more, and in less 
than twenty minutes I felt the click-cluck, 
which tells of a fish well hooked. This fellow 
went straight up stream as hard as he could 
go, and gave me hopes of silver, which were 
not disappointed, for I soon saw up in the 
air a short, thick, perfectly bright fish, who 
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evidently meant making a struggle for exist- 
ence. But the pool was clear. Except a 
few bushes my side, there was no danger ; 
and ere long the scales showed fourteen 
pounds added to our bag. At the extreme 
tail I got another kelt, which we avoided 
gaffing, and returned to his home ; and then 
I went down to lunch with two fish, and 
having caught two kelts had thereby done 
four-fifths of my task. I had been well 
backed, too, for St. John had got three, and 
Hoare lost one and killed another small 
fish. So we had eight out of twelve. 
Whoever knew salmon take well all day? 
For three hours after lunch the three of us 
flogged away carefully, patiently, and lightly. 
We tried all the Doctors, Pophams, Jack- 
asses, and Favourites in our books. Two 
short rises were all we got till five o'clock ; 
when, fishing opposite Hoare, I saw him hit 
what seemed to be a big one ten yards above 
the fatal bridge. I shouted to him not to 
let him go down, and ran round to see the 
sport, which was of the best, for the fish 
tried, short of going down the bridge, every 
game known to the fishy mind for evading 
the gaff—runs, jumps, sulks, dashes in, rolls, 
jiggering—every manceuvre did that brute 
essay, and every one carefully, coolly, and 
boldly met by the astute Thomas. Twice I 
thought he was round a root, thrice I thought 
he had achieved slack line (there was a rise 
in the bank behind the rod, and he could not 
run back) ; but no, finally the game was up, 
and so was the fish’s belly, and presently 
Tom’s weighing machine was stretched to 
the extent of twenty pounds. Thinking, 
perhaps, the rise was on them again, I went 
to a reach rarely fly-fished, where overhang- 
ing trees spoiled a cast, in which the stream 
was close into the bank. By dint of fishing 
very carefully with a very low and short 
line I got my fly to work fairly well, and 
halfway down hooked an evidently fresh fish. 
“ Don’t let him go down, sir,” shouted Mick ; 
“you can’t get beyond that tree,” pointing 
to an overhanging ash about forty yards 
below me. However, down he would go, till 
I got within eight yards of the tree, when he 
was obliged to have the butt heavy and 
strong. The hook held, and the fish came 
slowly in to where the boy (not Mick) was 
standing with the gaff. Too eager, and not 
cool, he made a plunge, scraped the fish, and 
caught my line. “Let go the line, let go 
the line,” I shouted, as the fish made for mid 
stream. “ Will I let go the gaff?’ and 
before I could say no, the boy had thrown 
in the gaff, and I saw it sailing down to 
Waterford. There was no one within a mile 
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and a half, and neither the boy nor Mick 
knew how to tail a fish. “Shall I catch 
hoult of his head?” asked the latter when I 
discussed the plan. So that fish had to be 
drowned, and much patience did the job re- 
quire. At last, however, I managed to hold his 
head above water, and keep it there till Mick 
inserted a large hook, fastened on treble gut, 
into his gills, and hauled him up the bank. 
I never would have given sixpence for my 
chance after the gaff was lost ; but all’s well 
that ends well, and a seventeen pounder was 
added to our bag. Hoare had killed another ; 
so we went home with eleven out of our 
twelve, and with both bets won if Bertie or 
Sweet Pea had killed. We found they had 
got three good fish and a kelt, which Mick 
begged for his mother; so extended in the 
hall were thirteen spring fish, averaging a 
trifle over fourteen pounds. Not bad for a 
first day. 

The Pea was delighted, and let go all his 
hopefulness at dinner. “Thirteen fish; we 
shall be sure to do better to-morrow and next 
day, and I should not wonder if we average 
ten fish a day. At any rate, we ought to 
get two hundred fish in the month, which 
will more than half pay the rent. I told you 
we had a good thing.” 

“ But, Pea, you expect to get them bigger 
than this, don’t you?” 

“ Of course I do. Only one twenty pounder 
in the lot, that will never do.” 

After dinner Hoare tied two flies, and 
wrote for ten, so we were spared the Mis- 
souri, and played three rubbers of whist, at 
which Pea only revoked twice. Our markers 
were counters, like sovereigns; and that 
night a soldier friend of St. John’s, arriving 
from Dublin at 2 a.m., first stumbled over 
the fish in the hall, and then finding a whole 
pile of what he thought “ couters,” could not 
decide whether he was mad or we were. 

Next day some flies arrived for Hoare, 
and were paraded for admiration before 
breakfast, after which we hurried down to 
the river, exchanging beats. . Another dark 
and likely-looking day, but Pitt’s anticipa- 
tions were not realised ; the brutes were not 
on the rise, and nothing we could do would 
tempt them. Hoare even condescended to 
“wurrum ” (the word is a dissyllable in Tre- 
land), but in vain. St. John got a small 
kelt, his dog killed a rat, and I shot a rabbit 
with the keeper’s gun ; and that was all our 
bag. The others had done little better. 
Two new fish only ; but there was a great 
chaff, because Pitt had killed what Mick 
called a pea-fish (an unspawned female), 
which was presented to Mick’s mother. All 
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dinner time there was an immense amount 
of nonsense about “Take back the kelt that 
thou gavest, what is thy pea-fish to me ;” 
and St. John was so unbearable that Hoare 
speedily set to work to tie a blue doctor, and 
write for a dozen Jock Scots. 

Next morning Hoare received some flies, 
about the killing powers of which he con- 
sulted every one. We told him they were 
no good, and persuaded him and Nigel that 
a minnow was the only bait which would 
take. At the end of the day we found that 
the latter, not doing much with a fly, had 
tried for the first time in his life a blue 
phantom. His experience was that of the 
cricketer in Punch, who “’ad a hover of 
Jackson; the first ’it me on the ’ed, the 
second ’ad me in the heye, and the third 
bowled me out.” Nigel’s first cast stuck in 
the grass, his second lodged in a larch, and 
was extracted after a quarter of an hour, the 
third fixed itself well into his calf, the fourth 
rose a fish, and the fifth caught well hold of a 
rock at the bottom, and had to be. broken. 
That night St. John insulted Hamilton Aide 
with the following :— 


“Do you recall that day in March 
Upon the Suir river, 
When a P-fish rose beneath the arch 
And made the Penman shiver. 


“Oh, I recall that day in March, 
But never more, no never, 

Will Nigel get him out that larch— 
His minnow lost for ever.” 


But some of us went up to Newbridge, 
the upper reach, and had fair sport. The 
“ Thicket ” produced two fish, the “ Big 
Stone” one, and my pet pool under the trees 
three. In the playing of one of the latter, 
Sweet Pea broke the top of his rod, and killed 
with four inches of his point wobbling about 
his line. We had lunch at “ Paddy’s Bush,” a 
big blackthorn on the bank of one of the best 
streams, so called after Paddy McKeown, the 
old watcher, one of the most courteous, gen- 
tlemanlike old specimens of that gentleman- 
like race—the old-fashioned Irish peasant— 
I ever saw. We offered him some of our 
lunch, and as it was a fast-day we could only 
tempt him with cheese, of which we had a 
small stock. This, before he accepted our 
offer, he carefully scanned, and said, “ May- 
be your honours are not having enough for 
yourselves?” He always knew where fish 
were lying, took the greatest interest in our 
sport, and was ever eager to make himself 
useful in any sort of way. One of us, after 
missing a fish, said, “One cannot always 
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succeed in this life, Paddy.” “No, your 
honour,” he answered, “ that’s true of gentles 
and simples.” One day it was all we could 
do to stop him from running nearly half a 
mile after the car, in order not to be late for 
carrying the rods and luncheon basket. What 
a contrast made he to one of the tenants, a 
land-leaguer, who complained to the bailiff 
that we injured his meadow by treading down 
the grass on the side of the river. 

At dinner we fought our battles over 
again, all except poor Langford, who could 
not be persuaded to allude to the subject, 
and was cruelly roasted by St. John, who 
called him one of those who “toiled not, 
neither did they spin.” After we had 
finished our John Jamieson, Tommy Hoare 
wrote for some flies. 

Next day the river was low, and so was 
the glass, so I, for one, expected little. Hoare 
and the Pea took a lesson from Mick Flana- 
gan in “wurrum” fishing, a sport which I 
watched not without some excitement. Six 
or seven worms are threaded on to a large 
hook, three feet above which are two large 
bullets. The whole apparatus is hurled as 
far across the stream as possible, but a little 
below the caster. The stream carries the 
bullets downwards, and the worms float above 
them. When a fish takes he makes a pluck, 
pluck, pluck, at the line, which causes no 
small agitation to the man on the bank, 
especially as the difference between fish and 
rock is not always so clear as to leave no 
room for doubt. The thing to do is to pay 
out line till time for gorging is given, and 
then to strike. Sometimes it happens, even 
with the most experienced, that a strike is 
only followed by an upheaval of a bellying 
line, the end of which is firmly jammed at 
the bottom, the result of which is that 
jamming is not the only word of that sound 
produced. ‘But sometimes there follows the 
mad rush of a firmly-hooked fish, who, bar 
accidents, must come to gaff. It is not 
without its pleasure, but to my mind lacks 
many of the niceties of fly-fishing, and not 
a few of those of spinning. One of the 
worries is that if you hold vour line in 
your hand it is very apt to kink; if you 
coil it at your feet, it is sure one cast in three 
to get round a thistle, or round your foot, or 
somewhere where it ought not te be. I saw 
Hoare kill two fish, one of which took him 
down an old weir, perilously near some sharp 
rocks, where two hours afterwards I lost a 
good one. Then the day went to nonsense, 
and we did no good. I wandered up and 
down the river, and criticised the casting till 
they all got rather cross, and wished me at 
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At dinner we took to spinning 


Jericho. 
yarns, at which the Sweet Pea won the prize 
with a story of a fish a friend of his killed 
at Galway by foul-hooking a casting line 
tacked on to a fish who had broken another 


man an hour before. The tail fly of the 
easter hooked the bob fly of the broken line, 
and the fish, a seventeen pounder, succumbed 
in front of the whole town of Galway, who 
turned out to see such a game. No one 
competed with this tale, and: Hoare retired 
to order some more flies. We played some 
whist, but the Pea was so delighted with the 
success of his story that he never could re- 
member what were trumps, and ended by 
finessing the queen against the king turned 
up on his left, which happened to be single. 
The rain by this time was coming down in 
torrents, and not even the most sanguine of 
us hoped for a fish for at least forty-eight 
hours. So we agreed for a late breakfast, 
and a worry at the rabbits. Tommy Hoare 
was very anxious to shoot some young rooks, 
but as the most radical and progressive old 
croaker had only just done building his nest, 
we thought there was little chance of 
breaking our necks at that sport. 

Next day we shot a few rabbits with a pea- 
rifle, and then took to claret bottles (shoot- 
ing, not drinking). I was rash enough to 
lay St. John, who was rather short-sighted, 
ten to one against his first shot at forty 
paces. My luck was not in the ascendant, 
for the claret bottle was made valueless for 
its original purpose without the slightest 
possibility of a doubt; and one of the con- 
demned coins (alas, poor half - sovereign) 
passed from my pocket to St. John’s, who 
sternly refused another bet. The river keep- 
ing high and thick (Hoare tried a spoon, but 
it was no good), we decided to go to some 
red-coat races in the neighbourhood next 
day, and this decision enabled St. John to let 
off another yarn. He told us that a match 
was got up when he was at Oxford between 
two Merton men on two Oxford screws, 
twice round the course, at Moreton-in-the 
Marsh. The fourth fence was the brook, 
and neither sportsman could get over for ten 
minutes. Then, amid shouts of laughter, 
one competitor cleared the brook, and went 
steadily round the course, and came to the 
brook, and, finding his adversary still re- 
fusing, followed his example. At this the 
second rider, prompted by the jeers of the 
audience, got his gallant quad. over, and he, 
too, went round the course alone—and found 
his friend still at the brook. Eventually 
both got over, and the man who had been a 
whole course behind won the race! St. John 
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appealed to all his gods as to the truth of 
this story; but it drove Hoare to silence 
and fly-tying for the rest of the afternoon. 

The red-coat races were a great success—a 
hunt race, a soldiers’ race, and a farmers’ 
race. No carefully trained steeplechasers, 
but horses bona fide hunted and spared in 
turn. Jockeys, all men of the hunt, or fellows 
in the regiment quartered hard by. No 
rowdy ring, but a few quiet and well-known 
“bookies,” who were ready enough to lay 
the odds to a modest fiver. An excellent 
lunch, and an early start home. Such meet- 
ings, which are becoming frequent in Ireland, 
are surely the most enjoyable form of racing 
recently invented. 

When we got home we found the river 
rapidly clearing, and we promised ourselves 
a good day for the morrow, which, alas, was 
to be my last. In the morning Tommy 
Hoare showed us the flies he had received, 
and actually wrote for some of a pattern 
specially recommended to him by an enthu- 
siast of yesterday. We discussed a plan of 
operations, and all agreed that we preferred 
the upper water. This was to some extent 
satisfactory, as we all knew what the others 
wanted. Nothing is so annoying as an as- 
sumption of unselfishness. If A says he 
does not care, he had just as soon go to Y ; 
and B says he does not care, he would just 
as soon go to X; it will probably end in A, 
who would rather go to X, going to Y, and 
B, who would rather go to Y, going to X. 
If both had said what they really preferred 
both could have had their desire, or, if not, 
could have then settled which was to give 
way. In our case we drew lots, and it fell 
to myself, the Pea, and Tom Hoare’s brother, 
who had arrived that morning, to go up, 
while the other three fished the home beat. 
The weather looked most satisfactory, and 
we were hopeful. Sweet Pea began the sharp, 
and soon hooked a good fish, who, however, 
after ten minutes, left. Hoare went up to 
the “ Thicket,” and I down under the trees. 
At lunch we assembled at the “ Bush,” and 
had laid out four good fish, 20, 19, 18, and 
21. The last fell to my share in some very 
heavy water below the bridge. 1 had risen 
a very large fish, who came short twice to a 
Jock Seot, and I tried him in vain with a 
Popham. I went on fishing the stand with . 
the latter fly tied a large size. It was not 
very easy fishing, as the bank was covered 
with bushes over which I had to cast. Ina 
rapid stream, almost, I thought, too heavy to 
fish, my friend darted up, and laid well hold 
of the fly. Oddly enough, he made no preli- 
minary rush, and I actually coaxed him to 
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the bank before he ran at all, and gave the 
boy a capital chance of gaffing, which he 
missed. The frightened fish made up for 
loss of time by a series of the wildest rushes 
I ever saw; and as I had to keep my rod 
high to clear the bushes, 1 was in a blue 
funk. Forty yards below me a drain joined 
the river, and Mick having told me the mud 
in it was four feet deep, I knew I could not 
on any account let the fish go past it. When, 
therefore, he made for down, I had to hold 
on harder than ever I held on to a fish in 
my life. I thought something must go. But 
the treble gut stood; the rod, though the 
point was far below my hand, did not yield ; 
and by sheer brute force I hauled my fish to 
shore, where this time he was well and 
pluckily gaffed. Such a fight could not have 
lasted long. The fish would not go up, and 
I dared not let it down, and the result was a 
tug of war, which must have broken tackle 
or hold if the fish had not come to gaff in a 
very short time. He was a splendid fish, 
short, thick, and perfectly fresh. After 
lunch I went with Hoare’s brother up to the 
“ Big Stone,” which was in grand order. 
Here speedily he hooked a small fresh fish of 
ten pounds, a large kelt, and another springer 
of thirteen. I did nothing, much to my 
disgust. Towards evening I persuaded him 
to wade in under some trees at the extreme 
head of the cast, which had had no fly over 
it through the season. Here I heard fish 
lay, and I thought he would have a good 
chance. I was not disappointed. His third 
cast he was into a big one, with which, 
fishing with a light rod and single gut, he 
could do little or nothing for some time. 
For over half an hour the fish sailed round 
the head of the pool as if he rather liked it. 
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At the end of that time he showed signs of 
being beat, and was coaxed to shore, but not 
near enough to be reached by the gaff. The 
water was quite shallow on our side, and the 
fish would not face it, nor would the man 
with the gaff. The result was that Hoare 
took him down in search of a better place ; 
and then the fish, getting his head well down 
and his tail well up, wobbled down the whole 
length of the cast nearly half a mile before 
he came to gaff. Eventually, after I had 
killed a fourteen pounder, which my lad had 
hooked when I went up to see the fun, 
Hoare got his fish ashore, and we found he 
weighed over thirty-three pounds, a larger 
fish than he had ever killed, and than had 
been taken on our part of the river for many 


years. Oh, the triumph of landing a big 
fish! The delight of looking at him, of 


laying him by the side of smaller ones (the 
ten-pounder looked a minnow), of discussing 
the events of the rise and the play, the 
danger from this rock or that root—I know 
nothing like it, and it was delightful to see 
Hoare enjoy it to the full. 

By the time we had drunk his health it 
was getting late; but Hoare, full of zeal, 
went up again to the head of the cast, and 
was rewarded by another good fish of seven- 
teen pounds. This finished the day, but we 
found that the Pea had caught another good 
fish slightly over twenty pounds, and had 
put back a kelt. 

So ended my holiday ; for next day I went 
back to London and Pandemonium. 


“Bright days! bright scenes! I think that each 


Made friendlier who were friends before. 
Oh! guard the memory till we reach 
The land where laughter is no more.” 
Tue Penman. 





























IMITATIONS OF ROUMANIAN LAYS. 


“SFIRSIT DE TOAMNA.” 
(The End of Autumn.) 


Ry VaAsILie ALECSANDRI, 


SEE, the storks and eke the swallows, of our 
roofs and eaves the guests, 

Fearful of the days that threaten now have 
vanished from their nests ; 

And the cranes with flapping pinions ranked 
in orderly array, 

Unheeding vain regrets are flying to the 
southward far away. 


Now the fields are brown and barren that 
were erst so gaily green, 

And the forests, wreath’d in vapour, bear a 
rusty look, I ween, 

While along the woodland bye-paths tawny 
wind-tossed leaflets roll 

Like the mournful cast-off fancies of a sorrow- 
stricken soul. 


Looming up from ev'ry quarter, black ice- 
laden clouds arise, 

Like the dragons of the legend tearing through 
the gloomy skies. 

Hidden is the kindly sunlight ; and, with 
wheeling flight on high, 

Sails a flock of carrion-corbies, hoarsely croak- 
ing as they fly. 


Short the days ; grim Winter nears us, riding 
on the Northern blast ; 

In the chimney howls the storm-cry, while the 
children sit aghast ; 

Oxen bellow, horses whinny ; dogs of bark- 
ing never tire, 

And the weary peasants, shiv’ring, huddle 
closely round the fire. 


“TUNETUL.” (The Thunder-Clap.) 


By VAsILIE ALECSANDRI. 


O’gR the plain whose breast is verdant with 
the quiv’ring corn-blades’ sheen 

Comes a shadow slowly creeping, slightly 
darkening the green, 

Spreading, as an eager streamlet, that was 
erst by frost congealed, 

Now at last its banks o’erflowing fills and 
floods the neighbouring field. 


’Tis the shadow of some cloudlets, white and 
fleecy, fraught with rain, 

That come creeping ‘neath the sunshine build- 
ing up a mountain chain ; 

With a faint mysterious murmur, like an all- 
but-stifled sigh, 

They steal onward, darkly, dimly, till a 
flash lights up the sky! 


Hark ! the heavens’ bellowing thunder! Dost 
thou hear the joyful cries 

That, responding to the signal, from th’ 
awakened earth arise ? 

Now she knows herself enfranchised from 
long winter’s stern control ; 

Youthful vigour swells her bosom—buoyant 
gladness fills her soul. 


As she bids a joyous welcome to the tidings 
from the West ! 

See ! a flight of stately eagles, high above the 
mountain’s crest, 

Onward swooping pause to listen to the 
heavens’ mighty strain, 

That proclaims amid the cloudland, “Sweet 
Springtime is come again !”’ 
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“VENTUL.” (The Wind.) 


By VASILIE ALECSANDRI. 


A MERCILESS young rascal isthe Wind. His 
chief delight 

Is to worry ships at sea with savage storms 
by day and night, 

Like a dog-wolf harrying sheep, he chases 
clouds and scatters showers, 

Lays the stately oak-trees low, and snaps the 
stems of fragile flowers. 


A brand he whirls aloft and drops among the 
farmer’s gear, 

Chuckling to see the flames consume the 
produce of a year ; 

Then swoops down on a group of girls— 
deranges all their dresses, 

Tears off their silken ’kerchiefs, and their 
snowy necks caresses, 


In all four quarters of the globe he blusters 
and he raves, 

Upsetting, pagan-like, the crosses set o’er 
Christian graves ;— 

Pursued by curses of the dead, through brake 
and bush he tries 

To dash, all reckless of the thorns that tear 
him as he flies. 

His abode is in the forest. There arrived, 
his mother dear 

Bathes his hurts in milk, and chides him, 
shedding many a bitter tear, 

“Weep no more, my mammy sweet,” he 
cries, “I know that 1 have sinned— 

But when I kiss their pretty eyes, the girls 
all love the wind!” 


“SANIA.” (The Sledge.) . 


By VASILIE ALECSANDRI. 


THE snow is sparkling in the sun—come, 
dearest, drive with me, 

The horses stamp impatiently, and champ 
their bits with glee ; 

My sledge is small—a winter nest—too 
small, maybe, for two. 

You smile, my love? That means ’tis large 
enough for me and you. 


My geldings shake their bells, that gaily 
jingle through the air ; 

White grooves our trackers leave behind as 
o’er the snow they tear. 

The driver shouts—our fiery steeds, obedient 
to his ery, 

Through clouds of glitt’ring ice-dust like 
two angry dragons fly. 


On plains, o’er which kind Nature’s hand 
a fleecy sheet has flung, 

Tree islands stand out darkly. 
hounds are giving tongue! 

Through winter’s mantle crocuses their spikes 
are thrusting now, 

And in the woods the squirrel peeps and leaps 
from bough to bough. 


Hark! the 


"Tis nightfall. How the watch-dogs bark ! 
The moon begins to rise ; 

White branches meet above our heads ; the 
stars look twice their size. 
Frost-jewels decked the fragile spray you 
snatched and snapped in twain :— 

But the glow upon your cheek has turned 

the gems to sparkling rain ! 
Wituram Beatry-Kineston. 




















Drawing by UH. Rytanp. 
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